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Norice.—With this week’s “Spzctator” is issued, gratis, a 
Lirsrary SuPPLEMENT. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——.——. 


HE outstanding fact in foreign affairs is the breakdown 
of all President Wilson’s plans and hopes for the 
“elimination” of General Huerta without going to war with 
Mexico. Events have “taken charge” of Mr. Wilson, and 
there is already a state of war. It is true that Mr. Wilson 
still pretends that his quarrel is with General Huerta alone, 
but this view, utterly at variance with common-sense, is 
repudiated by the American Senate, by General Huerta, by 
(if reports be true) the heads of the Army and Navy in the 
United States, and even by General Carranza, the Mexican 
rebel leader, whom Mr. Wilson has tried to use as an agent 
in getting rid of General Huerta. We sincerely hope that 
for the sake of his country Mr. Wilson will at last face 
realities, and recognize that war, to be prosecuted successfully, 
must be prosecuted thoroughly. To conduct a war on the 
theory that there is no war is to cause Generals and Admirals 
to fight with their hands tied behind their backs. 


It is too late now to talk of peace. Much the best thing 
would be for the United States effectually to occupy Mexico, 
and administer it for a period long enough to test the ability 
of the Mexicans to govern themselves. The United States is 
perfectly justified in refusing to tolerate a continual state of 
brigandage and violence on her frontier. If she sets herself 
systematically to conquer and restore order in Mexico, she will 
have the sincerest good wishes of all who think that civiliza- 
tion is preferable to barbarism. The cheers which the British 
sailors gave to the American landing parties at Vera Cruz 
were an absolutely accurate expression of the feelings of all 
men of British birth. We are heart and soul for the United 
States as against Mexico. The only ground for criticism we 
have is that Mr. Wilson has so long deluded himself as to 
the true effects of his policy. The speeches of Mr. Root and 
Mr. Lodge in the Senate, arguing that it was absurd to 
pretend that hostilities could be taken against General Huerta 
alone, were, to our thinking, unanswerable. 





On Tuesday Vera Cruz was seized by American marines. 
The casualties are said to have been under a hundred on the 
American side. As soon as Vera Cruz was occupied General 
Carranza sent a message to the President requesting the 
Americans to evacuate it. This want of amenability in 
the protégé of Mr. Wilson was probably correctly described as 
& “bombshell.” At the time we go to press it is even feared 








that the Mexican rebels may cross the American frontier. 
Yet Mr. Wilson has not allowed such orders to be given to 
the Army as are necessitated by the simple fact that his 
country is at war with Mexico. He has instructed the Navy 
to leave the administration of Vera Cruz to the Mexicans. 
He evidently hopes that General Huerta will even now relent. 
But unfortunately General Huerta has handed passports to 
the American representative at Mexico City. General Huerta, 
indeed, in his already precarious situation has little to lose 
by war with the United States, and perhaps a great deal 
to gain. We have written further on the whole subject else- 
where. 


The King and Queen left London on Tuesday on a visit to 
the President of the French Republic. The fact that Sir 
Edward Grey accompanied them proved that the visit was 
in part political. Happily it is now possible to talk of politics 
to our political friends without exciting immediate suspicion 
and annoyance in Germany. It is worth mentioning as a sign 
of our times that while the King and Queen were crossing the 
Channel in the Royal yacht ‘ Alexandra’ a cinematograph was 
being worked overhead in an aeroplane. On arriving in Paris 
the King and Queen had a magnificent reception. The 
pleasure which they obviously took in the cordiality of the 
French people reacted on the crowds, and the Times corre- 
spondent says tbat the excitement will not easily be forgotten 
The King and Queen stayed in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs at the Quai d'Orsay. 


In the evening the King and Queen dined with the President 

at the Elysée. There were over two hundred guests at the 
banquet. M. Poincaré, in the course of his most warmly and 
gracefully worded speech, said that the friendship between the 
two countries had stood the test of experience, and corre- 
sponded to the considered will of two powerful nations 
“equally peace-loving, equally enamoured of progress, equally 
accustomed to the ways of freedom.” The King in attending 
various festivals would 
“ discern in the virtues which honour our democracy many of the 
traditional sources of strength that have so long made up the 
grandeur and the glory of England—the sense of moderation, of 
order and social discipline, the enlightened consciousness of 
patriotic duty, the glad acceptance of necessary sacrifice, the 
glowing cult of an ideal, never suffering eclipse and irradiating the 
whole life of a nation.” 
The King spoke in unreserved appreciation of the effects of 
the Entente, and thanked M. Poincaré for having remembered 
that the name of King Edward will always be associated with 
that understanding. “I subscribe with my whole heart to 
your eloquent definition of the noble and exalted ends which 
our two countries pursue in common.” After dinner per- 
formances were given by members of the Comédie Frangaise 
and the Opéra Comique. 





On Wednesday morning the King and Queen received 
representatives of the British colony at the British Embassy. 
In the afternoon there was a brilliant review of troops at 
Vincennes, ending with the indispensable and ever impressive 
charge of cavalry to the accompaniment of quick-firing guns. 
After the review there was a visit to the Hétel de Ville, and 
in the evening there was a gala performance at the Opera. 
On Thursday morning the King and Queen visited the 
British Hospital and the Exhibition of British Decorative 
Art at the Louvre; in the afternoon they attended the races 
at Auteuil, and in the evening dined with the French Premier, 
M. Doumergue. The King and Queen do not spare themselves, 
but they are rewarded by the knowledge that the visit bas been 
from every point of view an unqualified success. 





We note with extreme satisfaction that the Turkish Govern- 
ment have released Aziz Ali Bey, generally known as El 
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Masri (the Egyptian), who had made a great name for himself 
asa leader of the Arabs in Cyrenaica, and was recognized by 
the Italians as a gallant and humarsie antagonist. He was 
arrested more than two months ago on a trumped-up charge, 
and was condemned to death by Court-Martial, the sentence 
being subsequently commuted to one of fifteen years’ penal 
servitude. Enver Pasha, in an interview with Aziz Ali before 
his release, assured him that he never expected the Court- 
Martial to take the view which it took of the gallant officer’s 
action in Cyrenaica. This tardy declaration is hard to reconcile 
with the attitude of a Government which Enver is generally 
believed to dominate, or with Enver’s alleged personal hostility 
to Aziz Ali, but it may be welcomed as a frank admission of 
error. The decision has been hailed with relief not only in 
Egypt, where Aziz Ali is deservedly respected, but throughout 
the Moslem world. Nothing is said as to our official inter- 
vention at the Porte, but we may feel sure that such intervention 
took place and has been noted in Egypt. To be towed astern 
of the British Empire is not without its compensations— 
especially if one wants justice from a Turkish tribunal. We 
may add that the Governor of Cairo, who is Aziz Ali’s brother- 
in-law, has publicly expressed his deep gratitude to the Times 
for its strenuous exertions in the cause of justice. Aziz Ali 
has himself made similar acknowledgments. 


The long strike on the coalfields of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany at Ludlow, Colorado, culminated on Monday in a pitched 
battle between the strikers and the Colorado Militia. The 
fighting grew out of an attack on some Militiamen by strikers’ 
wives and the eviction of the imported armed mine guards, 
and led to the burning of the strikers’ tent colony, which was 
swept by machine guns. Friday’s news describes the situation 
as becoming hourly worse. ‘Thirty-nine people are reported to 
have been killed or burned to death, and the miners, infuriated 
by the shooting of their wives and children, are entrenched in 
the hills awaiting assistance from other Southern Colorado 
camps, while the State Militia has been reinforced by several 
hundred men. 


The second reading—for the third time under the Parlia- 
ment Act—of the Welsh Church Bill was moved in the 
Commons on Monday. Lord Robert Cecil, who moved the 
rejection, said that the Bill was being forced through at a 
time when a remarkable change had come over the public 
mind about the Establishment. It was felt more strongly 
than ever before that the recognition of religion by the State 
was essential. What was wanted was not less but more 
Establishment. He would like to see all the privileges of the 
Church of England—if there were any privileges—extended 
to Nonconformist bodies. Even the old objection to Endow- 
ment had disappeared. In spite of the fact that thirty-one 
out of the thirty-four Welsh Members supported the Bill, all 
the evidence tended to prove that the Welsh Members did not 
represent the present state of feeling in Wales. The Noncon- 
formist petition against Disendowment had been signed by 
one hundred and three thousand persons. 


Sir John Simon, who mentioned that his youth had been 
spent in the traditions of Welsh Nonconformity, declared 
that the Church in Wales had been a failure because its ritual 
had failed to appeal to the hot and impetuous Celtic tempera- 
ment. What Welshmen wanted was impromptu prayer—an 
almost universal practice in Wales—preaching elevated to an 
act of worship, public avowal of private spiritual experience 
(what is called “testimony ”), fervid religious enthusiasm (in 
other words “revivalism”), and the definite rejection of 
sacerdotal mediation. The services of the Church which did 
not admit these things necessarily seemed to Welshmen 
cold and formal. Mr, Walter Long and several other speakers 
pointed out that, although the Welsh Church was to be dis- 
established and disendowed in deference to Welsh sentiment, 
the Government could not carry the Bill without their usual 
reliance upon the Irish Nationalists. Mr. Ellis Griffith 
remarked that, as there had been no suggestion of compromise 
or arrangement during the day’s debate, he was bound to 
conclude that the two schools of thought were irreconcilably 
divided. 

On Tuesday, when the debate was continued, Mr. Balfour said 
that Disendowment was the central question of the Bill. But on 
that central question it did not matter what conclusion popular 
passion in Wales might have arrived at. It was obviously an 





. . as 
issue which ought to be decided by the principles of juris. 


prudence—the principles which properly determined the 
treatment of all corporate property. But every sound principle 
of jurisprudence was violated by the Bill. Even in Home 
Rule, deeply as he disagreed with it on practical grounds, he 
found something splendid, impressive, and dramatic. But the 
Welsh Church Bill was “fundamentally nothing but a Bill foy 
robbing a Church which is doing its duty.” Mr. Asquith spoke 
with such conciliatoriness as is compatible with withholding 
all offers of conciliation. Though the ancient endowments 
must be taken away, the modern endowments were not touched: 
everything that was done was done in the interests of the 
community and with proper regard for existing interests, Mr. 
Bonar Law said that if the Bill became law one of the first 
acts of the Unionists when they returned to power would be 
to restore to the Welsh Church the funds of which it had been 
robbed. Mr. McKenna dwelt upon the freedom which the 
Church, in his opinion, would henceforth enjoy. The majority 
for the second reading was 84. The second reading majority 
last year was 99, and in 1912 it was 81. 


In the House of Commons on Monday, in answer to a 
question put to him by Colonel Chaloner, the Prime Minister 
again declined to grant a judicial inquiry into the “ plot to 
overawe Ulster by an armed occupation.” On this Mr. Bonar 
Law gave notice that he would repeat the demand on Tuesday, 
and expressed the hope that Mr. Asquith would reconsider 
his decision. Later other attempts were made to “ pick” the 
true story out of Mr. Asquith, and a considerable amount of 
progress was made in that respect. The whole atmosphere 
was extremely heated, and even Mr. Asquith’s usual imper- 
turbability was not maintained. When Mr. Butcher asked 
whether the proceedings of the Cabinet Committee were com- 
municated to the Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith replied, with 
what the Times describes as a decided note of impatience in 
his voice: “I decline to answer any such questions”—a 
reticence in the circumstances highly significant. Mr. 
Asquith’s countermandings when he did know indicate how 
much was originally kept from him. “Don’t let the P.M. 
know about this till later,” was clearly the mot d’ordre here 
as in the Marconi case. 


On Wednesday there was another and even more heated 
scene. Mr. Bonar Law repeatedly urged that only by state- 
ments taken on oath could things now so dark and obscure be 
presented in the light of truth. All that Mr. Asquith would 
do, however, was to declare that, if the Opposition put their 
charge against the Government in the form of a vote of 
censure, he would give the earliest possible day for its discus- 
sion. The Times reporter declares that seldom has the House 
of Commons witnessed such a scene. “It was a long and 
bitter conflict between the Prime Minister and the Leader of 
the Opposition, conducted amid a tumult of party indigna- 
tion.” The scene ended by Mr. Bonar Law stating: “I have 
already accused the Prime Minister of making statements 
which are false, and he has refused to take an opportunity of 
either explaining or withdrawing them.” 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday another stream 
of questions was addressed to Mr. Asquith, questions which 
in almost every case were parried rather than answered. 
When the House went into Committee on the Army (Annual) 
Bill, the Labour and Radical Members raised a discussion on 
the use of troops during Labour disputes, and Mr. Keir 
Hardie moved a new clause proposing that “no troops shall 
be employed in the case of disturbances arising out of 
trade dispute without the consent of three local Magistrates, 
and that firearms should be used by troops in the suppres- 
sion of such disturbances only when the rioters were 
simiiarly armed.” Mr. Asquith, in the course of his speech, 
agreed that troops should only be called to the aid of the civil 
authority in the last resort, but if and when the occasion arose 
they must discharge their duty as citizens to the best of their 
ability and with all the resources at their disposal. In a word, 
Mr. Asquith stated the well-known proposition of the law that 
to plead the command of an officer will not exculpate soldiers 
when they have committed illegal acts. That is undeniable. 
No doubt a soldier may, under military law, be shot for dis- 
obeying orders, but if he is shot for disobeying an unlawful 
order the men who shot and the man who gave the order to 
shoot would one and all be held guilty of murder by the 
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Courts of Law. As a rule, of course, these are mere legal 
gubtleties. Troops are never ordered to fire except on men 
who are palpably committing felonious acts, such as rioting 
and destroying property. In such cases the orders to shoot 
are lawful orders, and would always have the support of the 
Courts of Law. Ultimately Mr. Keir Hardie’s proposed clause 
was ruled out of order, and the Bill passed through Com- 
mittee without amendment and was read a third time. 


On Thursday in the House of Commons Mr. Bonar Law 
made the important statement that Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
would move, on behalf of the Opposition, a motion demanding 
an impartial inquiry into the movement of troops in Ulster. 
Mr. Asquith promised two days for the debate—Tuesday and 
Wednesday of next week. Mr. Bonar Law asked the Prime 
Minister whether he would obtain from Sir Arthur Paget bis 
report of the communications verbally made to him by Cabinet 
Ministers, and also his account of what he said to his officers 
at the second Conference referred to in the White Paper. 
But Mr. Asquith, “as at present advised,” did not think it 
would be possible to comply with the request. 


At question time on Thursday by far the most interesting 
answer was that of Mr. Asquith as to the movements of 
the Third Battle Squadron. Captain Faber asked which 
Cabinet Minister had promised the help of the Navy against 
Ulster. “No such promise,” said Mr. Asquith, “was ever 
made by any Cabinet Minister.” The movement of the battle 
squadron to Lamlash was decided on by the Cabinet on 
March ilth, and the date and details of the orders were left 
to the discretion of the Admiralty. This movement of 
the battle squadron was not, and was never intended 
to be, a part of the precautionary measures. In fact, 
the battle squadron could not have arrived at Lamlash 
at the earliest until two days after they were completed. 
On March 2lst Mr. Asquith discussed the general position 
with Mr. Churchill, who told him that the battle squadron 
was on its way home from Arosa Bay, and in view of the 
excitement, and the fact that the precautionary measures in 
Ireland had been peacefully carried out, Mr. Asquith suggested 
that the movement of the ships should be delayed. “I may 
add that my statement to the Press on the following day in 
regard to the operations which had been carried out in Ulster, 
that the only naval movement connected: with them was the 
assistance of the two cruisers—I ought to have added ‘and 
one destroyer ’"—was perfectly accurate.” We have commented 
upon this answer in a leading article. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain, speaking on Wednesday at Bir- 
mingham, dealt with a point noticed by us elsewhere—namely, 
the similarity between the Marconi scandal and the story of 
the Government’s plan for coercing Ulster :— 

“ The Prime Minister taunted Mr. Bonar Law with wishing for 
a fishing inquiry like the Marconi inquiry. Had the Marconi 
inquiry no lessons for the Prime Minister himself? He did not 
know at the time what his colleagues were doing. He did not 
know what one of them had done until it had become public 
property. It had all been concealed from him, and the Ministers 
chiefly concerned had uttered denials in the House of Commons 
which were held by every man, by their own Press as well as by 
Unionists, to cover the very charge which when the Marconi Com- 
mittee had finished their investigations was shown by their own 
avowal to be true. We want another Committee that can hear 
evidence, that can get at the truth. We are not satisfied merely 
with debate in the House of Commons, in which Ministers say 
what they please, give what account they please of what other 
people say, and conceal what they please under I know not what 
subterfuges, satisfactory to them but not satisfactory to honest, 
plain-speaking men.” 

Mr. Chamberlain also alluded to the action of the Lord 
Chancellor, who did not hesitate to alter official reports 
of the House of Lords proceedings so as to make it 
appear that he had not said that which he did say, and con- 
cluded with another demand for some tribunal independent 
of party before which the true facts could be brought out. 
a In the Lords on Tuesday Lord Salisbury drew attention to 
l@ insufficiency of agricultural wages in certain parts of the 
> anti and associated himself with the demand that the 
‘ eyo eepes should grant an impartial and official inquiry 
“wes the whole subject. Employers and employed should be 
—_— together on equal terms and come to a conclusion 
: out wages, and rely for support on the force of public 
pmion. Such consultation must have official and legislative 





sanction, and he suggested that the machinery of the County 
Councils could be used, with the sanction of the Central 
Authority, to establish an official standard of wages in 
districts where wages were admittedly too low. 


Lord Lansdowne, in an interesting speech, admitted the 
existence of a genuine grievance, while strongly demurring to 
Lord Lucas’s view that Mr. Lloyd George’s speeches had been 
specially designed to elicit such proposals for its removal as 
Lord Salisbury had just put forward. He believed that if 
they could solve the housing problem they would go near 
to solving the wages question. But he strongly deprecated 
hurried and wholesale State intervention. He associated 
himself with Lord Salisbury’s plan of legislation, under 
which there might be local efforts to bring employer and 
employed together for the purpose of setting up, but without 
compulsion, what might be regarded as a reasonable rate of 
wages. Lord Crewe concluded the debate with a speech of 
tepid condemnation, in which he expressed the belief that 
some form of compulsion would be necessary. We agree with 
Lord Lansdowne that the housing question is the crux of the 
problem ; but much as we distrust official attempts to regulate 
wages, we should be willing to support Lord Salisbury's pro- 
posal, provided that it can be prevented from becoming the 
first step towards a compulsory minimum wage. Compulsion 
would mean ruin to the labourers. 

Lord Derby, who spoke at Southport last Saturday, ridiculed 
the cry “The Army against the People.” If he believed that 
the Unionist Party had deliberately gone out of ite way to 
make the Army disobey what he called the fundamental rule of 
doing exactly what they were told and obeying strict discipline, 
he would have no hesitation in leaving it. He was certair 
that no question of politics came into the officers’ calculations. 
Asa general rule, officers and men would send all politicians to 
the devil—and here Lord Derby spoke from practical experi- 
ence. As regards Home Rule, he was prepared to see it 
granted by settlement and compromise, but not unless the 
compromise was satisfactory to Sir Edward Carson as leader 
of the Ulster Unionists. After alluding to the excellence of 
the Times leading articles as an antidote to the false charges 
lately brought against the Army, Lord Derby observed that 
he felt more deeply on this subject than on any other since he 
had been in political life, and nothing could satisfy him but a 
complete exposure of the plot he believed to have been in 
existence—a plot designed to put the Army in a false position, 
and from which a cowardly Government was trying to 
extricate itself by putting the blame on the Army. 


Students of casuistry will read with interest the ingenious 
glosses put upon Lord Derby's speech in Monday's West- 
minster Gazette, but plain persons will welcome its candour 
and good sense. Indeed, it is not too much to say of it that it 
puts the situation nette with perfect fairness and good sense, 
and represents exactly what the ordinary reasonable, un- 
excitable, unsensational Englishman feels about the whole 
matter. This, however, is not the first time that Lord Derby 
has shown himself able to interpret the mind of the best and 
soundest elements in the nation. It is a most happy gift, and 
we sincerely trust it will not be long before it is used in the 
national interest in a public as well as in a private, or rather 
local, capacity. 

The London Rifle Brigade (Territorial Force) accomplished 
a fine performance last Saturday night. Starting from the 
Duke of York’s Column at 7.27 p.m., sixty-two men, averaging 
twenty-two years, and carrying great coat, mess-tin, pickaxe, 
shovel and trench tools, haversack, water-bottle, rations, and 
rifle—a total weight of 46 lb.—marched to Brighton (524 miles) 
in 14 hours 23 minutes. Halts were made at Coulsdon, 14} 
miles, } hour; Lowfield Heath, 28 miles, 35 minutes; Bolney, 
384 miles, } hour; and Pyecombe, 45} miles, 10 minutes. An 
average of four miles an hour was maintained throughout, 
not a single man fell out, and all finished in excellent condi- 
tion. Hitherto the “record” for fifty miles had been held by 
the Foreign Legion—154 hours. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Jan. 29th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 74}—Friday week 75}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—o—— 


THE KING’S VISIT AND THE ENTENTE. 


VHE visit of the King and Queen to Paris has proved, 
as we were sure it would, a very great success. 
Englishmen are popular now in France, not merely on 
political grounds or because it is the fashion to admire 
all things English, but because France has become of 
Jate years far less self-centred than formerly, and far more 
inclined to inquire into and understand her neighbours and 
their doings. This awakening, this growth of the sympathy 
both of approbation and of comprehension in regard to 
England was certain to make the King popular, for there 
is no more typical and characteristic Englishman than he. 
What is more, he is an English sailor, and the English 
sailor has always been admired in France—the nation 
which above all others wnderstands, and gives things and 
men their true values. The King’s geniality is an English 
geniality, and therefore he has charmed his hosts exactly 
in the right way, and far more certainly than if he had 
been one of those cosmopolitan monarchs who bear no 
particular hall-mark of speech or manner, but are as inter- 
national in aspect, language, and style as a Grand Hotel. 
King George is not an embodied protocol oran abstraction 
of diplomatic etiquette, but a very individual and very 
human person, and this France has seen and appreciated. 
Queen Mary was no less certain to delight her hosts than 
the King, for she, too, is “right English.” Her grace, her 
dignity, and her sincerity of manner represent the best 
traditions of the English “ great lady,” and enchanted all 
who came in touch with her, either in the reception-rooms 
ef the Elysée and the Quai d’Orsay, or in the thronged 
and roaring streets. What greatly helped to bind the 
eharm of the King and Queen upon the Parisians was 
the fact that both were themselves charmed. Good 
manners and good feelings would no doubt have prompted 
them to appear delighted even if they had been wearied or 
uninterested, and were only going through the long cere- 
monials asa public duty. But, as a matter of fact, there was 
no simulation of pleasure. Itwasreal. The electric spark 
of sympathetic enjoyment flashed backwards and forwards 
between the Royal carriage and the crowd. Only one 
inglishman has ever so successfully conquered the 
heart of France, and that was an Englishman whom the 
King has no desire to rival—his own father. 

A couple of years ago we argued in these columns in 
favour of developing the Entente Cordiale into an alliance. 
At the time at which we wrote we were, we still think, 
justified in our line of argument. Events, however, have 
shown that our fears lest the Entente should gradually 
weaken and prove a cause for suspicion and anxiety were 
groundless. The Entente has not grown weaker, but, 
instead, perceptibly stronger. It has become the chief 
bulwark of the peace of the world. While this is so 
there is no ground for interfering with it, or demand- 
ing that it should be developed into a more formal 
alliance. For all practical purposes it is an alliance, and 
an alliance founded upon something stronger than the 
formal terms of a written instrument. It is founded on, 
and guaranteed by, the essential interests of the three 
Powers concerned. Peace is the highest interest of Russia, 
of France, and of Britain. None of these Powers desires 
any change in the status quo. ‘Therefore we may be certain 
that none of these Powers will wantonly provoke a change, 
attack a neighbour, or act in any arbitrary or aggressive 
manner. The Entente has one cardinal object, and one only, 
and that is to prevent a recourse to arms. That, in truth, 
is why no formal document is needed. If the object of 
the three Powers, or of any of them, were aggressive, were 
to bring about the destruction of any other Power, or to 
accomplish any special purpose in any part of the world, 
the formalities of a binding alliance might be necessary, 
or at any rate advisable. Experience has shown that it 
is not necessary in a case where the aspirations of the 
Powers are so little aggressive as those of France, Russia, 
and Britain. 

No doubt an essential factor in the keeping of the peace 
is that the three Powers should stand by each other 
absolutely in the event of any one of them being attacked by 
the Triple Alliance or any member of that Alliance. But 
here again there is no need for specific agreement. We, 
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no more than Russia, could allow France to be ove 
whelmed by her Eastern neighbour. Again, we and 
France could not endure to see Russia overborne b 
Germany and Austria. Lastly, Russia and France could 
not safely see the sceptre of the seas transferred to 
Germany, for that would place them at too terrible 
a disadvantage. To put the matter quite plainly, if 
Germany were to create a virtual Hegemony by ‘the 
destruction of any one of the three Powers of the 
Entente, the condition of Europe would be absolute] 
unendurable for any nation which was unwiiling to bend 
the knee. That is known to the rulers of all the three 
Powers by a study of ascertained facts, and instinctively to 
their peoples. Therefore the Entente is founded upon a rock 
and should be maintained in its present form. Remember 
that many attempts have been made to destroy it, and to 
divide the Powers concerned and embroil them with each 
other, but all these efforts have failed. The Entente hag 
come triumphantly out of all the attempts made by hostile 
outsiders to test its strength. That being so, it would, in 
our opinion, be madness to alter its character. There ig 
no wiser saying than the French proverb, Le mieux est 
Vennemi du bien; or, in plain English, “ We have got 
a good thing and we had better stick to it. If we try to 
make it better, we are very likely only to make it worse.” 

If ever there should be any sign of the Entente growing 
weaker, or proving inadequate for the purposes for 
which it was framed, then without doubt we and all 
Englishmen shall be prepared to reconsider its character 
and to re-form it. ‘Till then it holds the field as a matter 
of vital import, not only to the three Powers concerned, 
but to the peace of the world. 





“PICKING IT OUT OF THEM.” 


AST week we warned the Government that they had 
better make aclean breast of their plan for combined 
naval and military operations in Ulster, because, if they 
did not, the truth would be “picked out of them,” to use 
Bacon’s phrase. That is exactly what has happened. On 
Saturday, though, of course, too late for us to mention 
it, a detailed statement as to the Government’s action 
and their instructions to the military and naval forces 
was signed and issued by Lord Londonderry and Sir 
Edward Carson on behalf of the Ulster Council. Accord- 
ing to this statement, Sir Arthur Paget told the Generals 
in his command that preparations had been made for 
the use of some twenty-five thousand troops in Ulster, 
which was to be blockaded by land and by sea. The 
troops were not to begin operations—that was to be left 
tothe civilauthorities. But the action of such authorities, 
which it was believed would inevitably result in bloodshed, 
was to be supported by the full forces of the Crown by 
land and sea. Sir Arthur Paget himself would be “ in the 
firing line” at the first “ battle.” When the troops had 
suffered some casualties he would go forward to the 
“enemy,” under a flag of truce, and demand their surrender. 
Failing surrender, he would order anassault on their position. 
A Military Government would be established in Belfast, a 
General Officer being appointed Military Governor. <A very 
curious and significant part of the statement of the Ulster 
Council was the plan suggested for making things easy 
for the Cavalry Brigade. Their services would only be 
required to prevent the other forces “ bumping into the 
enemy” (i.e., to act as a cavalry screen). They would 
not be required to draw a trigger as scouts, and when the 
“battle” was joined the cavalry would be placed on a 
flank, so that it could remain nevtral. In the case of 
a particular regiment, apparently cavalry, the officers 
were told that, when they had located the “enemy,” “a 
disturbance would be arranged in Cork,” and they would 
be detached to the South to suppress it. Preparations 
wero also made for close co-operation between the Army 
and Navy. A naval officer was to be sent to Dublin to 
join the military staff in order to facilitate communica- 
tions with the naval contingent. 

It is to be noted that if the version published by Lord 
Londonderry and Sir Edward Carson is substantially 
correct, as there is every reason to believe it is, the Irish 
Commander-in-Chief did not, while outlining th» plan of 
campaign, intimate that he was only setting forth 
precautionary measures. “Qn the contrary, he and 
those who repeated his orders talked of ‘ battles,’ ‘the 
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enemy,’ ‘locating the enemy's position,’ and similar 
expressions, indicating clearly active hostile action.” The 
only gloss upon the narrative of facts contained in the 
statement of the Ulster Council is the quotation, from 
Mr, Winston Churchill's speech at Bradford on March 14th, 
of the words: “ Let us go forward together and put these 
rave matters to the proof.” That quotation was most 
rightly made, for it is the key of the whole situation. It 
shows clearly the Government's intentions. The orders 
iven to General Paget, and his orders to the officers 
under his command, were the perfectly appropriate, legiti- 
mate, and logical outcome of the attitude taken up in 
the Bradford speech. They constitute the carrying out 
in action of the principle laid down by Mr. Churchill. 
We may remember also that Mr. Churchill in that 
speech declared that there were “worse things than 
bloodshed, even on an extensive scale.” This signifi- 
cant statement is also exactly reflected in the military 
and naval preparations which were actually made. A ton 
of surgical dressings was got ready to be sent to Ulster. 
Unquestionably Mr. Charchill, speaking for the Govern- 
ment at Bradford, meant, in Walt Whitman’s phrase, “to 
begin the red business.” It is seen clearly in his speech, 
and even more clearly in the preparations set going by 
his words. 

The manner in which the Government and their 
advocates in the Press and on the platform have met the 
statement of the Ulster Council can only be described 
as amazing in its fatuity and folly. To persons of any dis- 
cernment it was at once apparent from the so-called depials 
that the facts in the statement were substantially true, and 
must before long be admitted to be true. In the case of 
those who were actually behind the scenes, as internal evi- 
dence indicates the Westminster Gazette to have been, the 
admissions from the very first showed through the tinsel 
of deaial. The nature of these denials can best be illustrated 
by the story of what the girl said when she was accused of 
having let the soldier kiss her. “It’s a downright wicked 
lie, and those who say it know it’s a lie. It couldn’t 
possibly have happened and never did happen, and nobody 
could have known it unless, like the mean, deceitful 
things they are, they had been looking through keyholes 
and listening at doors. They ought to be ashamed of 
themselves for such dirty tricks.” That was exactly the 
line of defence adopted by the Government’s best-informed 
advocates. 

Most naturally and most properly, the leaders of the 
Opposition have absolutely refused to accept the vague 
and general denials of the Government, but have suc- 
ceeded in “ picking” the story out of them by means of 
questions and by demands for the publication of further 
papers. At first the Government took up the position that 
there was nothing more to publish ; but, as was of course 
inevitable, they had in the end to yield, and on Wednesday 
an amended White Paper (the Government are unrivalled at 
amending, whether it be papers or speeches) was published, 
containing a great deal of new matter in the way of tele- 
grams, and a long and most important statement by Sir 
Arthur Paget in regard to what he told his military officers 
on the morning of March 20th. The whole story is 
not vet out, but the Government, having once admitted 
the right of the Opposition to call for papers, will clearly 
now not be able to refuse to make the story complete. If 
they were to do so, the statement of the Ulster Council 
would hold the field, and would be certain to be accepted 
by the public as the true version. 

The new material in the White Paper is in many ways 
even more sensational than the statement of the Ulster 
Council, and shows on what a vast and comprehensive 
scale were the preparations made for active operations in 
Ulster. The Times summarizes the matter well in the 
following words: “ We read of secret movements of troops 

and ships, secret landings at dawn, secret perambulations 
of officers in mufti, and other mystifications.” The writer 
in the Times might well have pointed also to the sinister 
and cold-blooded employment of code phrases -in the 
Adwiralty telegramsintended tocover the use of guns against 
the Ulstermen. The passage to which we allude is the 
beginning of the telegram of March 20th addressed by the 
Vice-Admiral of the Third Battle Squadron to the 
Admiralty :— 

“If‘King Edward VIL’ while at Devonport were to embark 
four or eight field-guns for squadron, they would be useful for 


exercising the mon during tho bad weather which may be 
expected. Similar embarkation of guns was approved by 
Admiralty telegram of 11th October, 1912. If approvel, the guns 
should be ready at Devonport on arrival of the ship.” 

To this the Admiralty replied on the 2lst that the appli- 
cation to embark field-guns for the squadron was approved, 
and that the necessary directions had been sent to 
Devonport. In regard to the Vice-Admiral’s telegram, it 
is quite clear that the “bad weather” which was to be 
expected was of a purely political character. Vice- 
Admirals are not clerks of the weather, and do not as a 
rule engage in climatic forecasts. It is evident that the 
Vice-Admiral knew the kind of work he was about to be 
engaged upon, and wanted to have his preparations com- 
plete. Again, there is the phrase in the Admiralty 
telegram to the naval officer commanding H.M.S. ‘ New 
Zealand,’ in which the Board talks of the “ co-operation 
of Navy ... by guns and searchlights from the ships.” 
Unquestionably the Government contemplated action at 
Belfast exactly like that which the American fleet has 
been taking at Vera Cruz, action which would unquestion- 
ably have led to a hideous trail of killed and wounded. 
The casualties, however, must have been on a much greater 
scale, for Belfast has not only a much larger population 
than Vera Cruz, but one not accustomed, like that of a 
Mexican town, to take cover when the guus begin to fire. 

Before we deal with the new matter in the White Paper 
—namely, the written statement of General Paget, handed 
to the Secretary of State for War on April 2nd—we 
must say a word as to some of the points in the new 
Admiralty and War Office telegrams. A proof of the 
thoroughness of the Government’s preparations and of 
their intention to take the initiative is to be found in their 
insistence on the immediate appointment of an officer to 
act as General Officer commanding the Belfast district, 
i.e.,as Military Governor of Belfast. The Irish Govern- 
ment, we are told, “have arranged to appoint this officer 
a Divisional Magistrate, in order to invest him with the 
necessary power for control of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
within the limits of his command.” 

The telegram of March 17th, in which Sir Arthur Paget 
used the following words, also deserves very special notice ; 

“Tam of opinion that any such move of troops would create 

intense excitement in Ulster and possibly precipitate a crisis. 
For these reasons I do not consider myself justified in moving 
troops at the present time, although I am keeping a sufficient 
number in readiness to move at short notice in case the situation 
should develop into a more dangerous state.” 
In other words, Sir Arthur Paget, from his experience on 
the spot, warned the Government of what must be the 
result of their action in Ulster, and how it was almost 
certain to have a provocative effect. Yet, in spite of this 
warning, the Government proceeded “ full steam ahead ” to 
put matters to the test. They were determined, as no 
doubt they would have said in their then mood, “to grasp 
the nettle boldly.” 

We must now turn to Part III—Sir Arthur Paget's 
written statement, dated April Ist, and containing his 
recollection of what he said at the Conference attended 
by the General Officers commanding the 5th Division and 
other officers. He told them then that he had received orders 
to carry out certain “ moves ” [ sic] of a precautionary nature 
which the Government believed could be accomplished with- 
out resistance. He went on to say that he personally did 
not share that opinion, but thought that “the moves 
would create intense excitement, and that the country—and 
ifnot the country, then the Press—would be ablaze on 
the following day.” He added that the “moves might 
possibly lead to opposition, and might even eveutuate, and 
in the near future, in the taking of active operations against 
organized bodies of the Ulster Volunteer Force under 
their responsible leaders.” In fine, Sir Arthur Paget 
said exactly what he has always been understood to have 
said from the statements made by officers present to their 
friends—statements which those friends have in various 
forms communicated to the Press. Sir Arthur Paget 
further told the officers that at a second Conference held 
in the afternoon he would discuss the “details of moves 
which it might be necessary to make, in case of resistance to 
the precautionary moves which were then in process of being 
carried out.” It isclearthat theGovernment must now require 
General Paget to tell us what he said to the officers at the 
afternoon Conference. That is the only way of ascertain- 





ing whether the opponents of the Government are correct 
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when they say that the statement of the Ulster Council, 
which is based on what was said at the afternoon Con- 
ference, is true, or whether, as alleged by the Liberal 
Press, it is a tissue of falsehoods. We venture to say that 
when Sir Arthur Paget’s recollection of what he said at 
this Conference is given us, it will be found that the 
Ulster Council’s version is substantially correct. Remember 
that General Paget’s statement that no notes were taken 
is apparently meant to refer only to the first Conference, 
and even then only to official notes by his staff. It is 
notorious that the officers, as was their undoubted right, 
took careful notes, several of them in shorthand, of what 
was said to them by the General. They were confronted 
with the necessity of taking decisions which might utterly 
wreck their careers, and they naturally wanted to think 
over the whole position. We may expect, then, the 
statement compiled from the notes of the officers to be 
much more full and detailed than anything which Sir 
Arthur Paget can now supply. Still, his statement of 
what he himself remembers to have said at the afternoon 
Conference must also be given. It is the missing link in 
the chain. We assert once more that the effect of Sir 
Arthur Paget’s story of the second Conference, when 
we get it, will be to substantiate the statement of the 
Ulster Council, except in the one particular to which Sir 
Arthur Paget has already given a denial—that is, in regard 
to the proposed seizing of the old Town Hall at Belfast. 
And here we may note that the fact that this is the only 
allegation denied by General Paget is very strong proof 
that there is nothing else to deny. 

To sum up, what we must now have is the account of 
the afternoon Conference, and also, as the Times points 
out, a statement as to what passed at the conversa- 
tions on March 18th and 19th between Sir Arthur Paget 
and Colonel Seely. It is hinted on the part of the 
Government that he misrepresented his instructions. If 
that is their case, then clearly it is to their interest to 
tell us exactly what the Government’s instructions were. 
The Times also points out that no account has been 
given of “Sir Arthur Paget’s speeches to the cavalry 
regiments on March 2Ist.” That is an omission which 
certainly should be made good. 

Before we leave the subject we must say a word in 
regard to the Prime Minister’s action. It is clear that a 
good deal went on behind his back, and that the most 
active part he took in the wretched business was to 
countermand as many of the provocative orders as he 
could as soon as he heard of them. That was, of course, 
wise and to Mr. Asquith’s credit. How much else may 
be to his credit or not to his credit we have yet to 
learn in detail. In answer to a question on Wednesday 
night, he seemed to make a damaging admission. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Asquith in his statement 
to the Times on March 23rd asserted that the so-called 
naval movements merely consisted of the use of two small 
cruisers. Yet in his answer on Wednesday he said 
that he first learned of the orders to the Third Battle 
Squadron on March 21st—that is, the day before his state- 
ment was made to the Times. Apparently he treated 
movements which had not been fully carried out because 
they had been countermanded as things which had never 
happened. That impression was modified by the further 
answer which Mr. Asquith gave in the House on Thursday, 
He then explained in effect that, though he had agreed to 
the Cabinet decision of March llth, giving a general 
permission for the moving of a battle squadron from 
Arosa Bay to Lamlash, he did not grasp the fact that the 
squadron was actually moving till he had a conversation 
with Mr. Churchill on the subject on March 2Ist. Let 
us treat this particular point as sub judice, and say that 
Mr. Asquith must certainly be held innocent till he is 
proved guilty. But he would at least have been well 
advised to state frankly every fact that was likely to be 
misunderstood. Again, if his explanation holds good, the 
looseness of his hold upon his Cabinet in the Ulster affair 
will stand out in a stronger light than ever. 





THE NEMESIS OF THE MARCONI SCANDAL. 


NE of the worst features in the revelation of the 
Government’s plan of campaign for the coercion of 
Ulster is the likeness to what happened in the case 
ef the Marconi scandal—a likeness which was noticed 





Sr 
by Mr. Austen Chamberlain in his speech at Birm; 
on Wednesday night. It is pot th well Pe yn 
observe an exactly similar economy of truth and almost 
exactly similar consequences, save that as yet the Govern 
ment have avoided complete exposure by refusing to grant 
an inquiry on oath into the circumstances, such as they were 
forced to grant in the case of the Marconi transactions, [ft 
will be remembered how in the Marconi case Ministers 
and their defenders, both inside and outside the House 
of Commons, declared in general terms that there 
was not a word of truth in the suggestion that any of 
the Ministers had ever had transactions in Marconi shareg 
Those who dared to entertain doubts on this matter were 
denounced as slanderers and defamers, and anyone who 
listened to them was charged with encouraging the 
lies which passed from foul lip to foul lip, and so on 
Exactly in the same way, when the allegations were 
first made in regard to the Government’s Ulster plans 
—we have no intention of begging the question by 
calling them a plot—the supporters of the Government 
denounced the statements of the Opposition as falsehoods, 
and Ministers used language in Parliament in answer to 
questions which undoubtedly conveyed the impression 
that no serious naval action had ever been ordered 
or even contemplated, and that nothing was intended 
on land but moves of the most insignificant kind to 
protect a few stores and stands of arms from being 
tampered with by Ulster hooligans. No one could 
possibly have gathered from the Ministerial statements 
the view of the preparations which we now see set 
forth in the last version of the White Paper. Here, 
indeed, we have a curiously close analogy with the 
distinction that was at first attempted to be drawn 
between American Marconis and English Marconis, 
When the story of the investments in American 
Marconis came out, it was seen that the Ministers in 
their solemn statements in Parliament were drawing, 
though unknown to their hearers, a subtle, almost meta- 
physical, distinction between one kind of shares and the 
other. Inthe same way Ministers, when they said that 
there had been nothing but precautionary measures, which 
it was inferred had only to do with the defence of depéts 
and stores, were in fact dwelling with a special emphasis on 
the word “precautionary.” In one sense, of course, all 
military and naval measures are precautionary. They 
consist in precautions against defeat by the “enemy” or 
those who are likely to resist. In both cases there was 
first an economy of truth and then a verbal quibble—in one 
case between American and English Marconi shares, and 
in the other between the different forms of precautionary 
military action. It is a pitiful, nay, an abject, instance of 
verbal hair-splitting. 

We shall be asked, of course, what is the use of dragging 
in the Marconi business, and shall be accused of trying 
to create an unfair prejudice. Let us at once tell such 
objectors that we hold that it is not only reasonable to 
assert the likeness between the two cases, but that it is 
a positive duty to do so. We venture to say that if the 
House of Commons had done its duty, however painful, 
in the Marconi case, and had placed on record a grave 
censure on the Ministers who had trifled with its con- 
fidence in Ministers’ honour, and had thus set a seal 
upon attempts to mislead the House of Commons by 
statements which created an atmosphere of untruth, even 
though they may not have contained actual verbal un- 
truths, we should not have had the Ulster following 
hard on the Marconi scandal. Most unhappily for the 
honour of the nation and for the good name of our 

sblic men, the House of Commons in effect proclaimed 
to the world that it did not mind being deceived, that 
there was no harm in Ministers playing fast and loose 
with the truth, and in fact, if not in word, deceiving those 
to whom they were responsible. The House of Commons 
officially declared that what had been done by Sir Rufus 
Isaacs and Mr. Lloyd George was not only not censurable, 
but did not in the least reflect upon their good name. One 
of the men who had deceived the House and the country 
was raised to the position of Lord Chief Justice and 
made a Peer of Parliament, and the other retained the 
unshaken confidence of his colleagues and of his party. 
Ministers were, in fact, told that for the future, when 
acting in self-defence and under pressure, they need not 
hesitate to keep back from the House of Commons things 
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which it might not be discreet to publish, and might 
without blame convey by ambiguous words an absolutely 
false impression of what actually took place. If you could 
say, without fear of censure, that you had never had any 
transactions in Marconi shares because your transactions 
had been in American Marconi shares, then equally you 
could deny any intention to undertake active operations by 
jand and sea against Ulster because you had previously 
Jabelled those operations “ precautionary,” for of course 
recautionary operations are not active. Of a surety the 
sins of the Liberal majority in the House of Commons have 
found them out. Nemesis has come upon them, though, 
as so often happens, in a form that no human being could 
possibly have expected. To serve a party end they let 
themselves be deceived over the Marconi transactions with- 
out sign of disapprobation. We now know that they have 
been deceived in a far more serious matter, and that, but for 
the blunt steadfastness of a small group of cavalry officers, 
Ulster by this time would almost certainly have been 
deluged with blood and the country plunged into the 
horrors of civil war. Yet General Gough and the officers 
of his brigade are denounced by pacifist Liberals because 
they looked abead, because they saw the bloodshed that 
was coming and would not take part in it. Our pacifists are 
yery fond of calling all soldiers men of blood. Our soldiers 
might well retort in the words which in his captivity Judge 
Jeffreys used in regard to the “ Bloody Assize”’: “I was 
not bloody enough for those who sent me.” The officers 
at the Curragh were not bloody enough for the Jacobins 
of the Liberal Party. That was their only fault. 





THE BEST WAY WITH MEXICO. 


er WILSON’S pathetic clinging to the 

belief that it is possible to dictate toa nation and 
still call it free, and to make war without breaking the 
peace, has reached its inevitable culmination. For months 
we have been saying that of two things he would be forced 
tochoose one. Either he must admit that he was wrong 
to try to direct the course of Mexican affairs, and must 
recognize General Huerta as the man in possession—the 
man who has the most reasonable chance of restoring 
order in Mexico—or he must accept the full logical 
implications of his intervention, call coercion by its 
proper name, occupy the country, and, if necessary, per- 
manently control it or even annex it. It is now too late 
to consider the first alternative. War has come; and we 
venture to predict that, whatever form of words Mr. 
Wilson may use in order to assure himself that war is 
peace, the United States is now committed to a course 
im which the facts will control the United States and not 
the United States the facts. As friends of the United 
States, we sincerely hope that Mr. Wilson, after all that 
has passed, will now face realities, and recognize that in the 
only possible analysis of the circumstances the present con- 
flict is not due to a mere dispute about forms of apology, 
but toa conflict of will between the two countries. 

Mexico does not want to be dictated to; the United 
States does want to dictate to Mexico. Against the desire 
of the United States to do that there is no need in 
the world to protest. It is not only natural, but right 
and proper, for the United States to take every precaution 
to secure that there shall be orderly countries at her doors ; 
countries whose methods shall be civilized and calculable ; 
countries in which foreigners and foreign property shall be 
as safe as in the United States. The ground for criticism 
of Mr. Wilson is not that he has taken action against 
Mexico, but that he fogs his mind as to the issue, and has 
actually attempted to pretend that war is worth while— 
incredible argument for a pacifist !—for a mere punctilio, 
& mere minute difference between the form of apology 
demanded and the form offered. He pretends, again, that 
the war is not against the country and the people, but 
against a single person, General Huerta. But the war is just 
4s much against Mexico and its people as any war is ever 
against a country and its people. It is inevitable that 
innocent parties should be involved in a conflict between 
two Governments. But we undertake to say that, now that 
war has begun, it is infinitely better that it should be 
Waged thoroughly and whole-heartedly by the United 
States on the true grounds and for its true object—the 
creation of a state of public safety in Mexico. Such a 


Policy is not one to make excuses for or to be ashamed of. 


It is sufficient ; it is even excellent. All the world knows 
that the United States is not in a mood of aggression. 
Americans emphatically do not want new territory. To 
them new territorial responsibilities open a sombre prospect. 
Most of them, for instance, would willingly be quit of the 
Philippines to-morrow. The war in Mexico is distinctly 
not like the war of 1845, satirized by Lowell in the Biglow 
Papers, when the expedition from Vera Cruz to Mexico 
City was conducted in the interests of what was in effect 
a land-grabbing enterprise. A war against Mexico on 
the true grounds will carry the unreserved sympathy of 
nearly all Englishmen. They will know that here is a 
“mission of civilization” if ever there was one. They 
will see in it a costly but ungrudging sacrifice of money 
and human life in order that anarchy may be driven 
from Mexico. They will admit that the attainment of 
such an object is one of the more admirable functions 
of a democracy like the American people; and they will 
heartily wish, as we do, the soldiers and sailors of the 
United States God-speed in a campaign entered upon for 
such a purpose and in such a spirit. 

But look at the future on the supposition that Mr. 
Wilson will simply hold some ports and maintain a 
blockade until General Huerta has condoned or confessed 
his fault. Only a punctilio will have been satisfied at the 
cost of killing some hundreds of Mexicans. It will be Mr. 
Wilson who will be “ bloodstained”” in that case. And 
the sequel? If General Huerta should be “ eliminated,” 
in the American phrase, the way would be clear for the 
triumph of the so-called Constitutionalists. These Con- 
stitutionalists seem to draw their inspiration from General 
Villa, who is evidently a more powerful personality than his 
superior officer, General Carranza, and Mexico would thus 
be at the mercy of a man under whose guidance callous 
murder, torture, arson, and pillage have been freely 
practised. That is an appalling outlook. American 
Senators are surely right to say that General Huerta 
(against whom only small peccadilloes can be charged 
such as refusing a salute to the American flag in addi- 
tion to his other apologies, and holding up an official 
telegram from Washington) is an angel of light compared 
with General Villa, whom Mr. Wilson has taken for his 
protégé. “ War is hell,” said Sherman, “and I will make 
it so.” The argument is, perhaps, defensible even from 
the point of view of a humane person, on the ground that 
severe and overwhelming methods end a trouble quickly 
and prevent protracted sufferings. But we do not want to 
see Mr. Wilson adopting Sherman’s principles. All we 
hope is that he will not attempt half-measures in the mis- 
taken belief that these will reduce misery and loss of life 
toa minimum. An occupation of Mexico, conceived on no 
niggard cheese-paring lines, is the only sensible policy now. 
The war is against Villa and all his brigands, against the 
Zapatistas and all the other brigands, much more than 
against General Huerta. The time has come to have done 
with delusions. The motives of a pacifist are admirable in 
intention, but they are often very cruel in their working. 
Mr. Wilson so successfully persuaded himself that he 
could apply coercion without admitting the possibility of 
using foree—the only thing that makes coercion practical 
or comprehensible—that he took little thought for the 
safety of all the foreigners in Mexico. He banished war 
from his mind. Now that he has suddenly consented to 
a war for what must seem to most people an inadequate 
cause—as he states it—a large number of foreigners find 
themselves in a position of danger and suspense in the 
interior of Mexico. We hope and believe that they will 
suffer no harm. But if so their safety will be largely due 
to the correctness of General Huerta’s conduct. This 
may well be a humiliating reflection for Mr. Wilson, and 
is a lesson for all those who think that pacifists must 
necessarily avert suffering merely because that is their 
undoubted aim. 

Let us restate the situation in the simple terms of a 
syllogism. It is necessary to apply force to an unruly 
people for whom you have accepted responsibility; Mr. 
Wilson has accepted responsibility for Mexico; therefore 
he must apply force to Mexico. Any application of force 
that leaves Mexicans able and ready indiscriminately to 
kill foreigners and destroy their property will be simply 
wasted. There must be an unhesitating grasp of the nettle. 
The North of Mexico will have to be occupied as well as 





the country held by the Federalists. We repeat that this 
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is not an enterprise over which a democratic people need 
hang their heads. If the United States seized all Mexico, 
and administered it honestly and industriously in the 
interests of the governed, all the world would gain. There 
need be no fixed resolve to annex Mexico or portions of 
Mexico, nor even to make the country a permanent Protec- 
torate. After forty or fifty years of wise rule (such as 
Great Britain has given to Egypt), during which it would 
be possible to test the Mexican people more and more in 
positions of responsibility, the United States would 
be able to say whether—to repeat the phrase used 
of the Cubans in 1898—the Mexicans were “fit and 
able to govern themselves.” If they were judged fit 
and able, the Americans could retire. The effect of the 
object-lesson would be enormous. The spectacle of a 
Spanish-Indian community governing themselves at last 
in peace and orderliness would be a model and an inspiration 
to nearly every nation in Central America and on the South 
American Continent. This no doubt isa prospect which 
Americans have not as yet seriously contemplated. But 
unless they are prepared to put up with continued dis- 
order on their frontier—which they are not—the under- 
taking we have described seems to us to be their obvious 
mission. The sooner it is begun the better. The United 
States in Cuba, Porto Rico, and, above all, in the Philip- 
pines, has already had much experience in Colonial 
administration. A class of Civil servants and administra- 
tive commandants has arisen. A man like General 
Leonard Wood, for example, is a man to whom any 
Government might commit the charge of Mexico with 
complete confidence, and the proud knowledge that in 
his acts the honour of his country would be jealously 
served and increased. 





MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


rJ\HERE was a time when Mr. Winston Churchill and 

Mr. Lloyd George were running neck-and-neck for 
the future leadership of the Liberal Party. No one cared 
to predict which of this pair of heavenly twins (if the 
phrase may be pardoned) would win the race. But to-day 
no one would say that any chance remained to Mr. Winston 
Churchill. He has lost in the race not from lack of ability, 
for as far as sheer brain-power goes he is undoubtedly the 
abler man of the two; indeed, he is one of the ablest 
men in the Cabinet, if not the ablest, in the sense that he 
has just a touch of genius which lifts him above most 
of his colleagues. Nor is it from lack of experience that 
he will fail to win, for few men of his age have done as 
much as Mr. Churchill has done. He has travelled East 
and West and South; he has written books which alone 
would have sufficed to make a big reputation for himself 
if he had not made a bigger one as a politician. Above 
all, he is physically a man of well-nigh perfect courage. 
And yet, in spite of these tremendous advantages, a 
brain-power far above the ordinary and an almost un- 
rivalled experience of men and of countries, he lags in 
the race. The reason is that his countrymen distrust him 
even more than they do any of his colleagues. It is not that 
other members of the Cabinet are necessarily more indif- 
ferent to their own interests than Mr. Churchill; or that 
he is the only member of the Cabinet who is capable of 
saying the thing that is not for the sake of winning a 
political point. The difference is that there is a certain 
hardness and callousness of character in Mr. Winston 
Churchill that is not found in Mr. Lloyd George, or indeed 
in any other notable member of the Cabinet. He is 
essentially “a dangerous man.” On this point the 
contrast between the two is fundamental. Mr. Lloyd 
George has an essentially genial outlook upon the 
world. Though he could be careless of his own honour 
and good name, and of the honour and good name of our 
whole public life, in a transaction like that of the Marconi 
shares, and could create and allow to be created a false 
impression in regard to his action in the House of 
Commons in order to hide his ill-doing, he would not, we 
feel, willingly do a vindictively bad turn to any fellow- 
ereature, not even to a Duke. To put it in another way, 
Mr. Lloyd George, had he lived in the days of the French 
Revolution, would no doubt have sent people to the guillo- 
tine to save his own skin, but he would never have slain them 
out of mere callousness or want of heart, like Robespierre 
or the worst of the Terrorists, But instinctively Mr. 
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Churchill’s countrymen feel and know that he is reckless 
of the mischief he may do to others if he can advance his 
own interests. This is a hard thing to say, and it would 
not be said here were it not an expression of an almost 
universal popular conviction. It is this conviction which 
has placed Mr. Churchill out of the running for the future 
leadership of the Liberal Party, or, indeed, of any party, 

So strong is this feeling with regard to the present First 
Lord of the Admiralty that it renders the public compara- 
tively indifferent to the other peculiarities of Mr. Churchill's 
career. As regards other politicians the public is frequently 
impatient, and expresses its impatience when it discovers 
them adopting a policy inconsistent with their previous 
professions. In the case of Mr. Churchill this ling of 
criticism is seldom followed, because everybody assumes 
as a matter of course that he is dominated by one supreme 
consistency—a “ruthless, relentless, remorseless,” and, 
we may add, restless, desire for his own advancement, 
which overrides all minor details. He is the supreme 
egoist of politics. Yet his career in itself has been more 
inconsistent than that of any other prominent politician, 
He was at one time a fierce Unionis:, making speeches 
against Home Rule which exceeded in bitterness those of 
almost any other politician of the time. It may be said 
that this was before he joined the Liberal Party. Doubt- 
less; but in the case of most men joiuing a party for the 
sake of a particular cause—in this case the ostensible cause 
was Free Trade—it is customary for some remnants 
of the old creed to be preserved. Mr. Churchill has 
shed his Unionist faith as completely as if he had never 
held it. 

To come to later times. In the earlier years of the 
present Government Mr. Churchill, partly perhaps out of 
respect to the memory of his father, was inclined towards 
public economy. He was reputed to be restive over the 
alleged excessive expenditure on the Army; he publicly 
protested against the growing cost of the Navy. Indeed, 
at one time he carried his zeal for a little Navy to the 
extent of making to his constituents a speech in criticism 
of the Cabinet policy, which under a stronger Premier 
than Mr. Asquith would have resulted in his immediate 
dismissal. Yet only a year or two later he took over the 
Admiralty with a flourish of trumpets as to his deter- 
mination to maintain the absolute and unquestion- 
able supremacy of the British Navy. Since then Mr. 
Churchill has become as violent an advocate of a strong 
Navy as he was of a little Navy before. But even in 
a matter of detail he cannot be consistent for many 
months at atime. One of his earliest acts as First Lord 
of the Admiralty was the withdrawal of the greater part 
of the British Fleet from the Mediterranean ; a few months 
later this policy was reversed. We do not, of course, 
regret his having changed his view, even temporarily, as 
regards the Navy; but his conversion was too sudden to 
command our confidence, or to give us any assurance of a 
continuance in the right way should yet another change 
seem demanded in the interests of the career of the great 
egoist. 

*His tenure of the Home Office was marked by the same 
lack of consistent policy and the same desire to be always 
doing something sensational. If it were not that the 
sensations produced by Mr. Churchill were so numerous 
that they obliterate one another, the public would re- 
member the episode of the Sidney Street campaign, and how 
the Home Secretary superintended in person the action of 
a body of troops in the East End of London. That was 
to enforce the majesty of the law; but on other occasions 
when troops were really required to preserve the peace 
Mr. Churchill refused to send them because he was afraid 
of offending the Labour Party. His desire for melo- 
dramatic effect during his tenure of the Home Office 
was displayed in another way by his habit of visiting gaols 
and releasing criminals, such as the Dartmoor shepherd, 
whose cases affected his fancy. In all these instances the 

ublic recognized instinctively that the real motive of Mr. 
Churchill’s action was the desire to be in the limelight. 
Exactly the same motive has guided him in his administra- 
tion of the Admiralty. Other First Lords, in pursuance 
of their duties, had gone down in submarines, but m 
their cases the newspapers did not ring with paragraphs 
to the effect that they were the first persons holding that 
office to discharge this duty. Mr. Churchill will perhaps 
tell us that he hates Press notice, and that he has done 
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his best to suppress it. We can only wonder with Mr. 
Crummles how these things get into the papers. 

In the recent Ulster crisis there is no obvious reason 
why Mr. Churchill meddled at all. According to the 
official theory, the whole concern of the Government was 
to protect the military stores in Ulster. But Mr. Churchill 
wanted to show what the Navy could do under his com- 
mand, and hence all the excited telegrams ordering a big 
fleet to assemble to overawe Belfast, and ordering it to 
disperse again when the plan had failed. Few people have 
even troubled to note that the leading action taken by 
Mr. Churchill in the scheme to coerce Ulster was flagrantly 
in opposition to the speeches he made in the autumn 
urging that Ulster must be conciliated. What excuse 
Mr. Churchill may give for having so completely changed 
his views on this point no one troubles to ask, for every- 
body knows that, for reasons of his own, he had come to 
the conclusion that the pro-Ulster view was inconsis- 
tent with his own plans for advancement, and that an 
anti-Ulster view might prove more useful to himself. 
Being by nature devoid of that sympathetic wisdom which 
makes most Englishmen unwilling to press any point to 
its logical conclusion, Mr. Churchill, having changed his 
opinions, drove ahead with his own policy regardless 
of the misery that he might inflict upon thousands of 
fellow-men. He expressed his doctrine bluntly in his 
own language at Bradford: “ There are worse things than 
bloodshed, even on an extensive scale.” What he meant 
was that he would sooner any number of people, Ulster 
Volunteers and British soldiers, lost their lives rather 
than that the Liberal Party should have to confess itself 
beaten by the resolve of the people of Ulster to maintain 
their full citizenship of the United Kingdom. 

Yet so little regard has Mr. Churchill for consistency 
that even in this same Bradford speech he is found 
contradicting himself. He first argued that the offer 
of six years’ respite to Ulster was a fair and sufficient 
offer, because within the six years there would be 
two General Elections. Having said this, he proceeded to 
demonstrate the futility of the safeguard offered to Ulster 
by saying, in answer to the Tory demand for a General 
Election: “ How often have we pointed out in the last 
few months that it is practically impossible to have an 
election fought in this country exclusively on Home Rule.” 
These inconsistencies, it may be said, are the normal con- 
dition of political life ina country given over to the conflict 
of parties. In practice they are of little importance, 
except for the making of debating points. In Mr. 
Churchill’s case, also, they are of little importance for 
another reason. That reason has already been given. 
The public understands that Mr. Churchill is consistently 
seeking his own advancement, and it does not trouble 
about his inconsistencies in other matters. 

If we compare Mr. Churchill with the great statesmen of 
the past, or even of the present—for example, his chief, 
Mr. Asquith—there rises to the mind the stanza in which 
Matthew Arnold set forth the secret of the failure of the 
Roman Empire. We may apply it to him with a very slight 
variation :— 

“Stout was its arm, each thew and bone 
Seemed puissant and alive. 
But ah! its heart, its heart was stone, 
And so it could not thrive.” 
Here is the reason why, in spite of his physical courage, 
his quickness of brain, his eloquence, his power to charm 
those of whom he wants something at the moment, his 
insight, and his capacity, he fails, and must fail, as a 
statesman. He is inhuman, like all egoists. 








FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 

7s GEORGE will be henceforth as popular a figure 

A with the French people as his father was before 
him. He will be popular for a different, but by no means a 
less valid, reason. King Edward was looked upon almost as 
a Parisian, or, perhaps, rather as a citizen of the world who 
found in Paris his favourite city. Asa young man he learned the 
life of Paris, and chose there friends from among politicians, 
soldiers, artists, and men of letters—friends whom he never 
forgot. As Prince of Wales he was universally reputed bon 
gargon, and thus obtained the key which unlocked the heart 
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traveller. The Frenchman, who is always inclined to see in 
every gesture of a monarch—even an English monarch—a 
treaty in the making, wanted to know whether the bon garcon 
would or could remain the friend of France. Very likely 
the light-hearted Prince would change into a Henry V., 
very “bad” for France. It was a momentous test of 
feeling when the King visited Paris in 1903. The Boer 
War had added disfavour on general grounds to the 
special dislike which France already entertained for England 
on account of the Fashoda affair. No one who was in Paris 
at that time will forget the anxiety of all the British repre- 
sentatives. How would the King be received? Could the 
mistrust of England be overcome? Was it wise to speculate 
on recapturing the goodwill of the Parisians at the risk of 
failing, and perhaps—if there were a hostile demonstration— 
plunging Anglo-French relations into a state .f deeper 
enmity? The Tsar—the ally of France—had visited Paris 
not long before, and had been hurried through the streets by 
a nervous Officialdom, even though his welcome from most of 
the political groups was relatively secure. What, then, could 
a King of Albion expect? King Edward arrived in Paris, 
and drove leisurely through the streets with the air of being 
in his own capital; not, of course, with an air of posses- 
sion, but with the appearance of one completely at ease, 
and of one as confident of the friendliness of his hosts 
as he was consvious of his friendliness towards them. No 
hostile demonstration took place. Hour by hour the pleasure 
and gratification of Paris grew. Against advice, the King 
insisted on visiting the Municipal Council, and drank the 
health of the members in a stronghold of Socialism and anti- 
monarchical principles. He was still bon gargon. In those 
few days the Entente Cordiale was made openly possible. It 
was a wonderful instance of what a Constitutional Sovereign 
may do in interpreting with his own personality the settled 
policy of his Ministers. 

King George never had the opportunity of knowing Paris 
well. He has established himself for the excellent reason 
that he is characteristically and obviously English. English- 
men are now en régle in Paris. And we believe that here the 
“fancy” is not such a temporary vogue as the English 
historians and philosophers enjoyed in Paris in the 
eighteenth century, but an understanding in which know- 
ledge will “grow from more to more.” To suppose that an 
Englishman must be unlike an Englishman—something, 
indeed, nearer to a Frenchman—to be appreciated in Paris 
is to misunderstand the French point of view altogether, 
and to be unjust to the French practice of precise 
evaluation. To analyse the personality of one like them- 
selves would be a poor occupation for men who love as 
much as the Athenians did to make the acquaintance of new 
ideas. We might go so far as to say that Frenchmen, as a 
rule, prefer that foreigners should not be too intimate with 
their latest argot, their newest and subtlest turns of phrase— 
should, in fact, not be too French. There are exceptions 
when they accept a resident foreigner as one of themselves ; 
but they do not smile on the doubtful case so much as on him 
who frankly betrays by his accent and his strangeness that he 
is receiving ideas with no pretension to equality. 

The King, then, was received as a typical Englishman. And 
who more typical of England than a professional sailor? One 
can imagine the discussions that have taken place, and will 
take place, at French dinner-tables, where the conversation is 
always general and not conducted, as in England, by means 
of sequestered duologues. The King is very English, and so is 
the Queen—everyone is agreed upon that. This was the first 
time that a really English King and Queen had visited Paris. 
But what does “English” mean? Someone frames an 
opinion. The idea is accepted as a foundation of debate. 
Others contribute their ideas. Backwards and forwards these 
ideas fly, some incorporated in the gradually expanding con- 
ception of what is English, others rejected, but even then 
helping to define the limits of what is English. It is like a 
whipping up of cream by many cooks. There is nothing like 
this gay analytical conversation in England. The conclusions 
may be grotesquely wide of the mark, though consummate in 
logical method, because the premisses are wrong. But all ideas 
ave thankfully received just because they are ideas. No one 
is afraid of making a fool of himself. There is gratitude 





of Paris. When he became King he had a new and more 
public reputation to make. He was no longer a semi-private 


awaiting every contributor and embarrassment for nobody. 
The King, it is known in France, is a good father and a good 
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thot ; he is fond of games, and also indefatigable in studying 
the social conditions of the country, and he is much attached 
to his home life. The Queen is an excellent and careful 
mother who believes that every boy and girl should be brought 
up to be useful ; a good, kind-hearted, gracious, and thoroughly 
capable woman. 

If these qualities, and many others like them, are 
characteristically English, the French have, as a matter 
of fact, long known their value. Perhaps the last thing 
that hasty English visitors to Paris become aware of is the 
quietness, the thoroughness, and the simplicity of French 
family life. It is foolishly said that the French have no word 
for “home.” They have “ foyer”; but if that be not admitted 
as an equivalent of “ home,” it is still true that words do not 
count against facts. Behind the volatile and flippant ways of 
the theatres, the cafés, and the newspapers there is hidden an 
extraordinary amount of hard work, grave routine, and signal 
simplicity of living. To this family life the stranger is with 
difficulty admitted. The casual acquaintance is not made 
free, as in England, of such realities. We venture the 
opinion that the highly respectable life of French country 
houses is dull beyond anything conceived of in similar houses 
in England. But in Paris the gay and the plodding lives to a 
great extent overlap, and lead to the confusion of the visitor. 
The Frenchman and his wife—his wife who has perhaps 
spent more hours of the day with her children than 
the English mistress of nurses has spent minutes—drop 
in an instant into the feverish intellectual habit of Paris 
when they are off duty. The latest mot, the latest rumour, are 
passed round with astonishing rapidity, and have a wide 
circulation which might make one think that every part of the 
population of Paris is in touch with all the rest, and give one 
the conception of an extraordinarily compact intellectual 
society. Frenchmen are anxious to talk, not in the sense of 
exchanging polite but insignificant symbols of speech, but in 
an effort to convey the impression that events have left on 
their minds. When French people come out of a theatre 
they do not say that a piece was “jolly good,” or “rotten,” 
or “charming,” or “topping,” and leave criticism at that; 
they try to give reasons for the epithets they use—inadequate 
reasons, it may be, but at all events something that suggests 
the recognition of intellectual cause and effect. Such are the 
methods of thought and discourse at work on the King and 
Queen. In the upshot their Majesties’ personalities are found 
to be English, and what is English is found to be good. 
This is an extremely happy conclusion, whatever the political 
effects of the visit may be. 





MARJORY FLEMING. 

T was said of Marjory Fleming, Scott’s “ Pet Marjorie,” that 
she was “not so much a child genius as the genius of 
childhood.” Mr. Lachlan Macbean, in the new book about 
her which lies before us (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 2s. 6d.), 
quotes the saying, and if it still needed any proving he proves 
it. Marjory’s diaries, from which Dr. John Brown quoted in 
the essay which gave her exquisite portrait to the world, have 
been rediscovered, and are here published by Mr. Machean in 
their entirety. According to the title-page, they are “now 
first published,” and the words stand over the date 1914. How 
to reconcile this statement with others which are made in the 
preface we do not know. From the preface we learn that Dr. 
John Brown had not only read and selected from the diaries, 
but had made a complete transcript of them, which transcript 
appeared after his death, with his son’s permission, in the 
first edition of the present book—i.e., in 1903. The fact of 
the rediscovery of Marjory’s original copy-books, and that 
some pages are here printed in facsimile, hardly justifies such 
contradiction in terms. However, the diaries are so delight- 
ful, and contain so much which will be new to Marjory’s 
admirers—or should we say lovers P—that cavilling seems out 

of place in connexion with them. 

It is impossible to read of this child and not be in love with 
childhood. The fragrance of “a human mind in the bud,” 
to quote the words of her latest biographer, pervades every 
page that she wrote. Marjory is at once charming, amusing, 
and unspeakably interesting. She was, no doubt, a child of 
exceptional gifte, yet none was so exceptional as to make 
her, properly speaking, precocious. She might not have 
passed an examination with more honours than the ordinary 
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ehild between six and eight years old (Marjory died before 
her ninth birthday), but she had in a supreme degree th 
power to confide. She was able to show a child's cided ae 
the world in all its originality and receptivity. I¢ was 9 
typical child’s mind. Yet it belonged to the highest human 
type, combining submission and independence, assimilatin 
other people’s experience to the nourishment of her wa 
originality. 

During the two or three years in which we know most of 
Marjory she lived in Edinburgh among the friends of the 
great Sir Walter. The first five or six years of her life were 
passed at Kirkcaldy, about ten miles from Edinburgh across 
the Firth of Forth. The last three she spent chiefly with 
her cousins the Keiths in Edinburgh. Isabella Keith, a girl 
still in her teens, undertook Marjory’s education, and the 
deepest affection would seem to have existed between them, 
There were younger cousins, but they played a very secondary 
part in Marjory’s world, and we imagine them rather dull 
boys. ‘My cosins are sober and well behaved and very 
gentele and meak,” she says in a letter to her mother, 
Marjory’s talent for letter-writing, so far from being hampered, 
is positively enhanced by her inability to spell. One of 
her funniest mistakes is “hill Villean” for “ Helvellyn,” 
In spite, however, of the difficulties of orthography, she 
can, at six years old, give a graphic picture of her daily 
life. Isabella teaches her “to or three hours every day in 
reading and writing and arethmatick and many other things 
and religion into the bargan. On Sunday she teaches me 
to be virtuous.” On Sunday also Marjory endeavours 
to “meditate uppon senciable & Religious subjects first 
I should be very thankful I am not a beggar as many 
are.” Isabella recognized at once her pupil’s abilities. We 
realize that from the first, because Marjory laments so often 
her own wickedness in wasting her talents. For music alone 
she has no gift and finds her lessons wearisome. “ Isabella has 
admirable patience in teaching me musick and resignation in 
perfection,” we read. Whatever Isabella did was right. One 
of Marjory’s greatest charms is her loving and uncritical 
attitude towards her grown-up friends. Not that storms 
never arose in the household. In the matter of naughtiness 
this child of genius is absolutely normal. “Last night I 
behaved extremely ill and threw my work in the stairs, and 
would not pick it up which was very wrong indeed; and all 
that William could do I would not go out of the room till 
he himself put me out, and I roared like a bull and would 
not go to bed though Isabella bid me go, which was very 
wrong indeed to her when she takes so much pains with me 
when she would like best to be walking, but she thinks it 
her duty.” Another day, when told to read the Bible, “I was 
in a bad humour and red it so Carelessly and ill that she took 
it from me and her blood ran cold, but she never punished me, 
she is as gental as a lamb to me an ungrateful girl.” Marjory 
was treated with as much indulgence as a child of the 
present day. Evidently Isabella was far in advance of the 
fashion in the matter of discipline. Marjory never ceases 
to pour forth her gratitude for Isabella’s tenderness, 
and reproaches herself severely for vexing her kind cousin. 
“Remorse is the worst thing to bear & I am afraid that 
I will fall a marter to it,” she sighs. A child’s mind, how- 
ever, cannot concentrate long upon such a subject as 
remorse. “I am going to turn over a new life & am going to 
be a good girl & be obedient to Isa Keith, here there is plenty 
goosberys which makes my teath water.” But if Isabella was 
kind and gentle in a measure unexpected in 1809, she yet 
used religion to enforce discipline in a way which makes the 
grown-up reader of to-day wild with indignation. One longs, 
if such an expression may be permitted, to take up the 
cudgels for God. It should no doubt be remembered that 
children, like other primitive people, have a great pleasure 
in the contemplation of power. It is evidently of the nature 
of a pleasure to Marjory to reflect that God Almighty can 
send anyone and everyone to hell at His pleasure, and will 
undoubtedly send the wicked. Poetic justice always pleases 
children, and Marjory is very anxious that a turkeycock who 
has killed a pullet should be either hanged or transported. 
When not repeating Isabella’s rather ferocious religious 
sentiments, however, Marjory shows a deeper insight into 
the subject. “If I was in danger and God not friends 
with me,” she writes, and here we feel the touch of nature 
which brings all religious people together. Anyhow, it is 
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certain that the Calvinism taught to this Scots child did not 
make ber unbappy. Her delight in life knows no bounds. 
She is not shy, and gets immense pleasure from seeing 
strangers, from listening to conversation, from reading books, 
and from every sight and sound out of doors. A visit to the 
country often inspires her pen :— 
“The balmy brease comes down from heaven 
And makes us like for to be liveing.” 

Here is another entry in the same strain: “This is Thursday 
& it was frosty but the sun shins n all its beauty it is very 
romantick indeed,—Isabella & Miss Isabella Craford walks to 
Baronbugal and jump with filisity over wals and fences.” 
The marvellous rapidity with which children rush from subject 
to subject is a remarkable feature of Marjory’s journal. 
“QOsian’s poems are most beautiful I am very strong and 
robust & not of the delicate sex Nor of the fair but of the 
deficent in looks. People who are deficient in looks can make 
up for it by virtue. I am very fond of the Arabian nights 
entertainments & wish to read the tales of the Genie.” She 
never concentrates. The natural child never does. “In the 
New whole duty of men that says that says that familly prayer 
should be well atended to I should like to see a play very 
much for I never saw one in all my life & don’t believe I ever 
shall but I hope that I can be content without going to one I 
can be quite happy without my desire be granted.” Again, 
“T like sermons better than lectures Joy depends on thou O 
virtue Tom Jones & Greys Elegey in a country churchyard 
are both excelent and much spoke of by both sex particularly 
by the men.” 

The conversation of elder people was not restrained by the 
presence of children to the same extent as it is now—a fact 
which made life very interesting for the young. Marjory 
heard much talk of an elopement. The romance of the 
thing struck her. The moral remarks of the gossips 
made an impression, but she did not, of course, really 
understand the whole business. She heard that one Jessie 
Watson had “run off,” that it was to be hoped she would 
not repent her folly, that her father was unhappy, &c., &c. 
The impression of these conversations Marjory cast into 
rhyme :— 

“Run of is Jessy Watson fair 
Her eyes do sparkel she’s good hair 
But Mrs Leath you shall now be 
Now and for all Eternity 
Such merry spirits I do hate 
But now its over and to late 
For to retract such vows you cant 
And you must now love your galant 
But I am sure you will repent 
And your poor heart will then relant 
Your poor poor father will repine 
And so would I if you were mine 
But now be good for this time past 
And let this folly be your last.” 
Most children delight in rhyme. Marjory loved to rhyme her 
diary. Perhaps metre appealed to her most when in high 
spirits, for certain long pages of rhyme are interrupted by such 
sentences as “I have been a Naughty Girl.” The descriptions 
of people to be found in her rhymes are charming. She had 
a little friend, a boy, whom she describes as a lover. We can 
see his rather washed-out little face as we read:— 
“Very soft & white his cheeks 
His hair is fair & grey his breaks 
His teath is like the daisy fair 
The only fault is on his hair.” 
Dr. John Brown quotes this—but not “Jessy Watson.” 
Sometimes her lessons occupy her mind and history inspires 
her verse. Her narrative is always exceedingly concise, and 
shows, as one would expect, intellectual grasp :— 
“ Poor Mary Queen of Scots was born 
With all the graces which adorn.” 
More about that unfortunate lady could not be put into two 
lines. Her religious position is also tersely suggested :— 
“She was a Roman Catholic strong 
Nor did she think that it it was wrong.” 
Darnley is hit off to the life :— 
“ Silly he was but very fair 
A greater buck was not found there.” 
The picture of Mary in the days of her distress is vivid and 
very feminine :— 
“Covered with dust droping a tear 
A spectical did she appear.” 
No boy could have written that. It is part of the tragedy, to 


the little girl’s mind, that her heroine should look her worst 
Now and then she drops into ordinary childish jingle :— 
“She flew to England for protection 
For Elisabeth was her connection.” 
All those who know Dr. John Brown's essay know that 
Marjory hated Elizabeth, and took comfort in the thought of 
her final retribution :— 
“There is a thing that I must tell 
Elisabeth went to fire and hell.” 
Dr. Brown, however, quoted only a few of the couplets of this, 
Marjory’s longest effusion. 

One of the most astonishing things in the history of 
literature is the small part that children play in it. We doubt 
whether in English literature any child stands out so vividly as 
Marjory Fleming. We hear till we are tired of the words 
that Christianity has altered the position of women. Indirectly 
this is no doubt true. Far more is said in the Gospels 
however, which might have been expected to alter the position 
of children. Nothing of the sort happened. The Church 
took a theologian, not a child, and “set him in the midst,” 
saying, “Except ye become,” &c. Childhood inspired art, 
but found small place in literature. The nursery of literature 
was the monastery. Has that any bearing on this strange 
fact? Did the great men of the past take no interest in child- 
hood? Shakespeare’s Mamillius isa real child, but Arthur 
hardly convinces us. How few they are, these children of 
letters. If we turn to biography, Evelyn's boy was marvellous, 
but we hardly know him. Charles Lamb kept his dream 
children locked up in his heart, but they must have been like 
Marjory. 


































BOTANICAL COLDS. 
O be assured not merely that we may, but that we 
undoubtedly shall, be suffering in the course of the next 
few days from a malady which we do not expect—what item 
of the news in the papers could be read with greater interest 
than this? Mr. H. D. O'Neill, writing in the Times of 
Monday, gave the inhabitants of London just this assurance. 
Crowds of people, he told us, would be seen sitting as usual 
on the chairs in the Park, all of them obviously suffering from 
more or less severe irritation of the throat, nose, and eyes. 
The reason would be simple. The sufferers’ clothes, noses, 
and throats would be found to be covered with myriads of tiny 
spicules, shed over them by the breaking up of the fruitballs 
of plane-trees, which burst and blow about in the dry 
April wind. Plane-trees, Mr. O’Neill went on to inform us, 
have been known to be dangerous to human health since the 
days of ancient Greece; they are forbidden by law in certain 
parts of Germany; and the perils to which they expose us 
were pointed out in the Times by Lord Walsingham in May, 
1910, but unfortunately his letter appeared on the day on 
which the death of King Edward was announced, and so it 
escaped notice. We are warned that it is time that the 

scientific world treated the matter seriously. 

An attack of this kind upon so old-established an inhabitant 
of London as the plane-tree was sure to evoke a spirited reply, 
and it is not surprising to find that Mr. Basil Holmes, 
Secretary to the Metropolitan Gardens Association, which in 
its time has presumably been responsible for the planting of 
many trees of different kinds, comes forward to rebut the 
accusation against “the unoffending plane.” It is a “ worn- 
out tale,” he tells us, though, to do Mr. O'Neill justice, there 
was probably not one in a hundred thousand newspaper 
readers who before Monday last had ever suspected the plane- 
tree of any sin whatever. It seems that when Lord Walsing- 
ham’s letter appeared in the Times the Metropolitan Gardens 
Association wrote to the Director of Kew on the subject, and 
Kew’s opinion was that the question was still in the theoretical 
stage; that there was no doubt that the air near plane-trees 
on windy days in spring was laden with spicules, that it was 
quite possible that they were irritant, but that nothing had 
been actually proved in condemnation of the plane. If that 
is the last word of Kew on the subject, we are evidently 
still in the theoretical stage, and Mr, O'Neill may be right 
after all. If he were, it would be nothing astonishing. The 
plane-tree would not be the only vegetable capable of inflicting 
acute discomfort on human beings. From the fabled influences 
of the upas-tree to the practical self-assertion of the common 












































nettle, there is a wide range of trees, flowers, and plants 
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which are not merely not “ unoffending,” but are offensive inthe 
most consistent fashion to thousands of persons. There is 
an otherwise charming greenhouse plant, for instance, Primula 
ebconica, which produces a painful rash on being handled. 
There is a broad-leaved variety of ivy which the gardening 
books advise should not be planted near a house, for the same 
reason, though its evil effects are apparently not universal. 
Daffodils, even, cannot be gathered and held in bunches by 
some people; the juice of the stalks acts as an irritant to the 
thin skin of the wrist and fingers. But these are the more 
obvious enemies which, so to say, fight hand to hand. The 
subtler foes are those which strike from a distance, and the 
virulence of the attack of some of these is much more than 
a question “in the theoretical stage.” Plane-tree fever may 
be a malady from which many or few suffer, but there can be 
no doubt at all about bay fever. Its victims number millions. 
Nor is the cause of the fever obscure—at all events, as regards 
the majority of cases. The pollen from various flowers and 
grasses, blown as Nature intended it to be in every direction 
by the warm, dry winds of spring and summer, distributes 
itself over the mucous membranes of those who are out and 
about in fields and gardens, causing in different persons 
different forms of catarrb, sneezing, coughing, asthma, 
streaming eyes, inflamed eyes, other affections of the eyes 
which appear to the victim to stop short only of total 
blindness, and a general state of acute physical misery. 
This suffering is chiefly caused by hay. There are other 
forms of vegetable growth which assist or originate 
its onset; some persons cannot smell honeysuckle, others 
cannot come within range of may, without breaking 
down; with others, the worst tree to approach is the elder in 
blossom. In America, roses are flowers which cause the 
greatest mischief, and what we roughly call hay fever has its 
counterpart in a “June cold” or “rose cold,” which lasts 
practically throughout the flowering season. A writer in the 
Times, commenting on Mr. O’Neill’s remark as to the plane- 
tree, observes that this American form of illness is due to the 
presence of rose pollen in suspension in the atmosphere, and 
that “the first touch of frost invariably puts an end to it.” 
Our own victims of hay fever are not so miserable as that. 
At least they ave free when the hay is carried, and they may 
even escape an attack if they walk abroad on a wet day. To 
have to wait for the first frost of September or October 
would indeed be a prolonged agony; it may be, indeed, that a 
mere Englishman could not endure it. But Englishmen endure 
much. It is one of the ironies of existence that many of those 
who ave best fitted to appreciate the beauty of waving fields 
of grass are by nature those who are doomed to the most 
serious illnesses when walking through hay. In the same 
way there are others who may be useful citizens in many 
respects, but who cannot, at certain seasons of the year, enter 
a stable or drive behind a horse. Hay fever with them takes 
the additional form of “horse asthma,” which is possibly a 
less common, but an equally distressing complaint. Others, 
again, need not even the presence of hay or a horse to develop 
fever. It may be motor dust, it may be the exhalations of 
“treated” roads, it may be some quite indefinite and 
unaccountable cause impossible to explain to friends and 
relations; at all events, every spring the symptoms are the 
same—constriction of the vocal chords, sneezing, irritation 
of the throat and eyes, and a general sense of malaise and 
depression, particularly in the early morning. It may even 
happen that the sufferer is removed from all actual contact 
with the causes which he believes affect him most. An 
acquaintance of the writer was suddenly and, as he himself 
admitted, unreasonably affected with a severe attack of hay 
fever in mid-Atlantic. 

One of the noticeable points about hay fever and other 
botanical colds is that they will not fit in with the theories 
of science. For many thousands of years men and women 
have been going about, at the proper season of the year, 
among hay, flowers, trees. It ought to be supposed, then, 
that by now Nature would have evolved a race of human 
beings immune from attack from the grasses and blossoms 
which have been their constant companions. Yet she has 
not done so; nor has she yet revealed to the millions who 
undergo misery at her hands every year any cure or remedy 
for the ills she inflicts. There is no cure for hay fever. There 
are many remedies which many people recommend, and there 
are many who insist that a remedy which suits them must 





suit other people—in fact, that if others are not cured by what 
cures them, they are practically impostors and have never 
suffered the right illness. But the plain fact remains that no 
general or infallible cure has ever been discovered. ‘There jg 
no remedy; there are merely consolations. One of these ig 
suggested by the writer who has described the incidence of 
the June or rose cold. Hay fever is not for all. The incom. 
petent, the crass, the gross may, it is true, occasionally fall 
victims to it, but not often. “The more intelligent ang 
highly strung one is, the more chance one has of taking bay 
fever.” It is not a cure, but it is encouraging. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


QUAKERS, PEACE, AND ULSTER, 

[To tue Epiror or Tur “Specrator.’’} 
Srr,—The letter from an “Irish Friend” in your issue of 
April 11th arouses some reflections in my mind, a member of 
the Society of Friends, or Quakers, like himself, but of the 
American branch of the Society, having been born in that 
city of Friends founded by the famous Friend, William Penn, 
some centuries ago. In answer to “ Irish Friend's ” question, 
“ Have Quakers abandoned peace principles? ” I may say that 
I do not think they have, as an organized Society; but, given a 
cause moving enough, I believe that very many of the best of 
them have done so on certain occasions, for there are from 
time to time political situations where the use of force, even 
though it may involve the risk of life, might rightfully be con. 
sidered a virtue, where, for instance, religious liberty might be 
endangered by bowing supinely before forceful oppressors, 
A student of history must perforce become convinced that all 
the civic and religious liberty now enjoyed by everybody, 
Friends included, has been brought about by wars and 
rebellions , throughout the ages; so is it not a debatable 
question as to whether one group of the community 
should leave the burden of efforts and risks entirely 
to the others? Does “Irish Friend” think that a 
deputation from our Society would have much influence on 
Mr. Redmond or Mr. Asquith to prevent war in Ireland? 
Such a deputation does not seem to have accomplished much 
with the Emperor Nicholas before the Crimean War, or on 
other occasions; so it seems to me that the hope of Ulster 
ought not to rest upon that. Let me give some instances of 
what at least some Friends did in America, when the War of 
Secession broke out. 

My grandfather, who died just before the middle of last 
century, was the President of the Anti-Slavery Society of 
Pennsylvania, and he, as well as Friends generally, probably 
did more to make the terrible four years’ War of Secession 
inevitable than any other body of men; but his generation 
died before the outbreak of that awful war, which was waged 
between the Slave and Free States purely on the question of 
slavery—the Slave States wishing to cut adrift from the Free 
States and be free to maintain and extend slavery. Of course 
the question of maintaining the Union became the main issue, 
but the question of slavery was the fundamental cause. Now 
what did many members of the Society of Friends do in the 
generation living at the time of the war, brought largely on 
by their fathers? I was then a boy of thirteen, but old 
enough to appreciate more or less what was going on, 
and I remember well when my oldest brother (a plain 
Friend) left our house to join his regiment to be entrained for 
the South, with the tearful blessings of his parents, my father 
murmuring: “It is a great cause for humanity, and there 
seems no other way to accomplish it.” Alas! I, as a boy, 
could do no more for the cause than help the brother carry 
his knapsack, which was crammed with comforts by the dear 
old Quaker mother, and made far too heavy for the un- 
accustomed shoulders. Arriving at the train, I was even then 
impressed with the great number of sons of our best-known 
Quaker families who had enlisted in the regiment to fight for 
the great cause of that day, the abolition of slavery. I think 
it was during the next year, when New York City was under 
the control of a mob of howling Irishmen, who were hanging 
“ naigers,” as they called them, to the lamp-posts, and making 
the black night lurid with incendiary fires, that my brother's 
regiment was recalled from the front to save defenceless New 
York and put down the mob. I remember well my old 
Quaker father when he returned from a visit to his Quaker 
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e__ . 
son, saying: “ My son is doing his duty according to his 
conscience, and there seems no other way than to use force.” 

Well, all these issues, in America at least, are now settled, 
and new issues are to the front, like the Ulster situation in 
Ireland and the multi-millionaire question and political cor- 
ruption in America. We know our Tammany Hall in New 
York, and the corruption in the Puritan city of Boston, Mass., 
and many others, and after repeated investigations we know 
who constitute the class which governs them. Every politician 
in England either knows it too or is too ignorant to govern. 

I hope many young and stalwart Friends will be found 
amongst the Covenanters’ Army, and do their best to pre- 
yent Protestant Ulster from being forced under subjection to 
a Parliament which will be inevitably controlled by Roman 
Catholic priests. It is unthinkable! and I marvel that a 
majority of Liberal Englishmen can be got together to attempt 
it. I send my greetings and sympathy to the brave Carson, 
and if I were but a little older than I was at the time of the 
American Civil War, or a little younger than I am now, I 
would be one of his humble followers, though I would come with 
a lighter knapsack, for the dear old Quaker mother is no 
longer with us to overfill it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AMERICAN FRIEND. 





THE PLAN FOR MILITARY AND NAVAL ACTION 
IN ULSTER. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “Srectrator.”) 

Sir,—In your article on the plan for military and naval 
action in Ulster on April 18th you take far too lenient a view 
of the real object of the Committee of the Cabinet. When 
the plan for the Exclusion of part of Ulster was announced, 
many Nationalist Members rebelled against it, absented them- 
selves from the divisions, and let the Government majority 
down to 35 or 36. Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Lloyd 
George took the alarm. At any cost the Nationalists must 
be steadied. So they hurried off, made inflammatory speeches, 
and invented a scheme which, whether it involved Ulster and 
the British Empire in civil war or no, would, at all events, 
secure the Nationalist votes. So blood must be shed in 
Ulster, unless Ulster meekly submitted, which no sane man 
could expect, and plans were thought out to produce it. 
The first essential was that the Ulsterites must be irritated 
into striking the first blow. Reinforcing depdts might do it. 
If so, all the better; if not, seizure either of prominent 
Covenanters, or of arms, or of headquarters was sure to 
provoke an explosion, and after a few Ulstermen had been 
shot the fat would be in the fire, and the votes of the 
Nationalists secured for ever. That a bloody civil war would 
certainly have been inaugurated, devastating thousands of 
homes and destroying cities, weighed as dust in the balance 
beside these Nationalist votes.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Siddinghurst, Chiddingfold, Surrey. R. RAMSDEN. 

[The imputation of motives in politics is almost always 
barren. What we want to get at are facts; the whole of the 
facts and all the facts. When these are ascertained, as they 
will be, we shall be able to judge the Government. It will not 
matter then whether their motives were good or bad. If they 
ordered action likely to provoke civil war, they should be con- 
demned as unfit to govern, even if they could prove the utmost 
innocence of motive. We do not want to hear of their pious 
intentions. We want to know what they did or tried to do— 
Eb. Spectator. } 





UNITED STATES IRISH AND HOME RULE. 
(To rue Epvrror oF tus “Srecvator.”) 
Siz,—Will you permit me to assure you that the cause of 
Ulster is gaining sympathizers every day on this side the 
Atlantic, while “Home Rule” is losing many adherents as 
people better understand its true meaning? It is estimated 
that in Chicago alone there are one hundred thousand 
Ulsterites. These plan a great mass meeting on April 6th to 
protest against the measure, and also by resolution to express 
their sympathy with their “tried but true” brethren of the 
Ulster counties. The city of Chicago is itself an example of 
civic Corruption and moral rottenness as the result of years 
of uncontrolled Irish Catholic rule, and one may infer what 
the cities of North Ireland would become if the same kind 
of politicians were in full control. Crime would enormously 


or three hundred and sixty-five per annum against twenty- 
six for London—finances would be bungled by constant 
graft, while pauperism would go up by leaps and bounds. I 
wish I could send you photographs of the thousands of 
ignorant and vile specimens of humanity who throng the 
low liquor places kept by leading city politicians of theis 
religion and race. I am afraid that one glimpse of such a 
tatterdemalion crowd, all of them “Home Rulers,” would 
cause Premier Asquith and his colleagues to collapse. 
Having spent the last quarter-century in mission work, I 
have had the fullest opportunity to study the Irish Societies. 
All their schemes and plans are directed towards one object, 
that is, separation of Ireland from England, with its natural 
sequence, the supremacy of the Papacy in Irish affairs. I 
quote from resolutions adopted at the St. Patrick’s Day Con- 
vention held under the auspices of all Catholic Irish Societies 
in San Francisco :— 

“ Whilst at this time our hearts and minds turn with fond recol- 
lection to our kindred in the old land, and whilst our sympathy 
goes out in profuse measure to their efforts to obtain self-govern- 
ment, we are still of the conviction that the present proposed 
inadequate measure of Home Rule, if it should pass, cannot satisfy 
the aspirations of a people, whose unparalleled struggle for full 
liberty has evoked the admiration of the world for over seven 
hundred years ; and whilst we rejoice at any measure that will 
be conducive to the greater happiness of our people, we wish to go 
on record as being unalterably opposed to anything less than an 
absolutely free and independent Ireland.” 

I have quoted literally from the Catholic Monitor, and will 
leave both friends and foes of Home Rule to judge what they 
may expect if the Nationalists have their way.—I am, Sir, &c, 

Chicago, Iil., U.S.A. Geo. H. Waits. 





THE OTHER SIDE. 
(To tum Eprror ov tas “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—In recent years the Spectator has become so pronouncedly 
Unionist that apparently the post brings it few letters on the 
other side. But I can remember that my old friend, counsellor, 
and guide was accustomed to occupy a more detached attitude, 
and spared neither friend nor foe. It was, in fact, a kind of 
“round table magazine,” where thoughtful people had both 
sides presented. I know you still desire to be fair; and there- 
fore, at the risk of teasing you, let me point out two matters 
to which you might profitably direct attention. What would 
happen if a Referendum or a General Election declared 
against Home Rule? Would the agitation for it cease? 
Would the Unionist Government be as foolish as the Liberal, 
and allow the Nationalists to drill, to surround Mr. John 
Redmond with “a wall of bayonets,” and let him bring a 
Bishop of the Roman Catholic Church to bless the colours? 
If not, what then? What would be the position of the 
Unionists? You will find help in discussing this interesting 
question in Sir West Ridgeway’s informative letter to the 
Times of the 11th inst., which for one thing scouts—and no 
one knows better—the prevalent notion among Unionists that 
Ireland—sober, solid, farming Ireland—does not want Home 
Rule. Would another “ten years of resolute government ” 
serve the purpose? Again, you see the spectre of “civil 
war.” You have seen it for long. Weare just on the edge 
of it, or at least we were a fortnight ago through “ the plot that 
failed.” You have actually brought yourself to believe that, 
and you are by no means singular. Does it not strike you as 
curious that, notwithstanding all this Covenant signing, the 
shrewd people of the North, and especially Scotch Presby- 
terians, who know Ulster better than most, have remained so 
cold? If you would care to discuss that aspect, you will find 
some light on it ina list of seventeen Ulster securities published 
in the Economist of March 21st. Of these, fourteen within 
the previous month had substantial rises, two were unaltered, 
and one fell one point. Most curious of all, the ordinary 
stock of the Belfast and County Down Railway—in the very 
centre of the coming “ civil war ’’—had the highest rise of all, 
namely, four points. Does this not throw some light on the 
prospect of “civil war” ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Avupi ALTERAM PARTEM. 

[We have no difficulty in answering our correspondent’s 
question. We should certainly not allow the Nationalists 
to drill and arm in order to destroy the Union by the 
use of physical force. As for the steadiness of Ulster 
securities, has our correspondent forgotten what we always 





in¢rease—Chicago has an average of one murder a day, 


think is the best patriotic story in the world? When Hannibal 
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had fought his triumphant way almost to the gates of Rome, 
he heard that the land on which his tent was pitched 
had been put up to public auction in Rome, and had 
fetched the normal price. He did not, however, draw 
from this fact the conclusion that Rome would not fight 
and Rome would be right, but saw in it a hardihood and a 
determination which made even his brave heart quail. There 
was no conquering such a race as that. People are not in 
a panic in Belfast, and therefore are not selling their stocks 
for what they will fetch. This shows them to be in earnest, 
and not bluffers and blusterers. The only thing that would 
daunt Ulster or make her despair would be the adoption of 
the Home Rule Bill by a direct popular vote at a Referendum. 
But that is a test which the Liberals dare not apply to their 
policy, for they know that the country would not endorse 
the Bill —Eb. Spectator. ] 





NONCONFORMIST ATTITUDE, 

[To tue Epiror or tue “Srecrator.”’} 

Sir,—Among the many factors in the present Home Rule 
crisis which call for explanation, not the least puzzling is the 
attitude which is being maintained by the Liberal Noncon- 
formists towards their religious brothers in Ulster. That the 
forcing of Home Rule upon Ulster is equivalent to the sub- 
jection of a Protestant people to Roman Catholic rule is 
indisputable. In the face of this, then, the question very 
naturally arises—Are not the Protestant people acting 
rightly in opposing such an imposition? To such a question 
every right-thinking man must return an unqualified affirma- 
tive. Here, then, comes the rub. The majority of these 
Ulster Protestants are Nonconformists. How comes it, then, 
that the Liberal Nonconformists in England and Scotland 
persist in supporting a policy which has for its end the infliction 
of Roman Catholic rule upon their coreligionists in Ulster? 
How can they reconcile so inconsistent a course of action with 
that “conscience” the possession of which was once so great 
a source of pride tothem? When a Prime Minister had the 
audacity to win the Derby, the Nonconformist conscience was 
rampant. Nowadays, apparently, it is so malleable as to 
permit its owners to rest happily even while fellow-Noncon- 
formists are being “sold into bondage.” Is this inconsistency, 
or is there some explanation which, to the mind of an outsider, 
is not at once apparent? Whatever may be said with reference 
to “ political principles,” “party tactics,” and so forth, the fact 
at once becomes evident to anyone who has travelled in the 
North of Ireland that the present trouble has its root in religion 
rather than in politics. Many of the men who are pledged to 
resist Home Rule, at the price of their lives if necessary, are 
in all else more strongly imbued with Liberal principles than 
with those of Conservatism. It is the religious aspect of the 
ease which is influencing such men! Before all considerations 
of mere “party” they place their religion, the creed which 
was handed down to them by their Scottish or Huguenot 
forefathers. Their coreligionists in England and Scotland 
meanwhile stand idly by, or, worse still, give their hearty 
support to those very men who are most instrumental in 
attempting to place Ulster and its Protestants beneath the 
rule of Rome. Are we to believe that, in the England and 
Scotland of to-day, the ties of party are stronger than those 
of religion? Possibly, however, some Liberal Nonconformist 
in Great Britain may be able to provide some more satisfac- 
tory explanation of this peculiar attitude which his confréres 
are maintaining throughout the present crisis.—I am, Sir, &., 
H. Howarp Lewis. 


THE 





THE BLIND: ANOTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION, 
[To rue Epitor or tur “Srecrator.’’} 
Srr,—May I say a few words in reply to a letter of Miss Ida 
Sharpe in your issue of April llth? I perfectly agree with 
Miss Sharpe that the first need of the blind is for work, but 
it appears to me, if I may say so, that she is beginning at the 
wrongend. The real ideal at the back of the movement which 
Iam directing, and which has for its object the amplifying 
and cheapening of Braille literature for blind people, is the 
leading them out of the Slough of Despond of which Miss 
Sharpe so feelingly writes. Most certainly blind people want 
work, but I do not believe they want work of the kind that 
most of them are forced to do, and at which it is perfectly 
impossible for them to earn anything approaching a living 





ad 
wage. I refer, of course, to basket-making, mat-making, ke, 
and believe I am right in saying that all such work done } 
blind people has to be eked out by charity. Hewers of wend 
and drawers of water there must always be in the ranks of 
the blind as in those of the sighted, but blind people, ag 
a whole, are far more intelligent than people who can x 
They have to be. The great need is development of this 
intelligence and the leading of it into proper channels, and 
this, I maintain, can only be done by spreading readi 
matter, and consequently education, in the widest and mogt 
varied manner. 

Let me give you what seems to me an exactly parallel 
instance. Some years ago I was so fortunate as to be able to 
assist Millicent, Duchess of Sutherland, in placing upon a 
sound and practical basis an admirable charity, known as the 
Duchess of Sutherland’s Cripples Guild. The idea was hers, 
I merely helped to carry it out. Cripples, like blind people, 
cannot hope to compete in a general way with those fully 
equipped by nature. But, like blind people, they are apt to 
be unusually intelligent. In the case of cripples, this 
fact has been taken advantage of by the Duchess of 
Sutherland’s Cripples Guild, with the result that a great 
number of crippled folk are, through its agency, earning 
really good wages, and, furthermore, enabling a satisfactory 
dividend to be paid upon capital which was subscribed for 
their benefit. Their work is done under most comfortable 
surroundings, and they are able to look the world in the face 
and feel that they are self-supporting members of the com. 
munity and no longer a drag upon it. Now this end has been 
attained by employing these cripples to do the beautiful, 
artistic work which may be seen in their shop in Bond Street, 
This work is eagerly sought for and realizes high prices. It is 
a case of brain making up for deficiency of limb, and, in the 
same way, my ideal is that with the blind brain should make 
up for deficiency of sight. Already there are numbers of 
skilled blind shorthand writers, typists, piano tuners, and 
musicians, and this number will increase as the blind have 
opened to them amply and cheaply the literature from which 
we all of us must learn.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. ARTHUR PEARSON, 

The National Institute for the Blind, 

206 Great Portland Street, W. 


[To tHe Epiror or tre “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—I was so glad to see that your open-minded journal 
showed in your issue of April 4th “another side of the blind 
question” that I venture to advocate very strongly your 
correspondent’s plea that employment is much more important 
to the blind than books. As one who has been connected with 
the poor blind of London for many years, it distresses me to 
see that the ever-generous public do not realize that the mass 
of blind are poor and need food, clothes, and employment far 
more than books. If there is to be a vast sum of money 
collected, it should go to their general welfare, and not to their 
recreation.—I am, Sir, &c., (Mrs.) F. W. Goopnopy. 

[Surely there is a fallacy here. If our correspondent and 
those who agree with her were to have their way, and to stop 
Mr. Pearson’s attempt to make provision for the intellectual 
and spiritual sustenance of the blind, in all probability they 
would not get a penny more for helping the blind on the 
material side. It is much easier to kill subscriptions than to 
divert them.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE ARNOLD CASE. 
(To tux Epitor or tux “Sprecraror.”’] 
S1r,—I cannot expect you to give me more room to discuss the 
Arnold case, but, in reply to “ Official” on April 18th, 1 beg 
leave to say that the true history of the case may be read in 
Truth of April 15th, or in the next June issue of the English 
Review. The Privy Council Judges expressly repudiate the 
finding of the Magistrate whom Mr. Arnold censured, the 
finding that his accused friend was “ pure and philanthropic "; 
and the Judges do not justify the sentence on Mr. Arnold. 
So the Secretary of State, following them, would be justified in 
(1) stopping the civil suit he is now maintaining against Mr. 
Arnold, and (2) paying at least £2,000 towards Mr. Arnold’s 
direct and indirect expenses and losses. Such of the sub- 
scriptions as can be traced would then be refunded, and the 
mischief done would be minimized.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Davip ALec WILSON. 
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1 
THE LATE MAJOR-GENERAL SIR H. 
HALLAM PARR. 
[To tHe Epiron OF THE “Specraror,”’] 

gm,—A brief record of some personal traits of the late 
Major-General Sir Henry Hallam Parr, whose high achieve- 
ments and charming character will ever be held in most 
affectionate and admiring remembrance by his many comrades 
and friends, may, I hope, be not unacceptable to the wider 
ublic reached by the Spectator. Devoted to his noble pro- 
fession, active in body and mind, he combined the chivalrous 
ideals of the knight of old with an unswerving faith in the 
promise of the future. In all that he said and did there was 
atouch of distinction, an apt allusion, an appropriate orna- 
ment, a fine finish. Possessing a strong individuality, he was 
yet intensely sympathetic with the aims and feelings of 
others, and appreciative of their difficulties and limitations ; 
this fine quality was doubtless one of the causes of his 
great success in South Africa and Egypt, where other 
yaces had to be dealt with. Though, of course, in the 
first place, a soldier and a sportsman, he had strong 
literary tastes, and excelled as a letter-writer, illuminating 
even a@ commonplace business note with some arresting 
comment or spark of humour. When Military Secretary to 
Sir Bartle Frere at the Cape, he obtained leave to accompany 
the expedition against the Zulus, and at its close published 
a short, but extremely vivid, little book (A Sketch of the 
Kafir and Zulu Wars) of the war and the events preced- 
ing it. His account of Isandhlwana and Rorke’s Drift is 
one of the most moving, and at the same time inspiring, 
narratives ever written of those events. His most important 
constructive work was probably done as a leading member of 
the small but distinguished band who undertook the regenera- 
tion of the Egyptian Army after Tel-el-Kebir, turning fellaheen 
into men and laying the foundation of Atbara and Omdurman, 
and the era of peace and good government which has followed 
on them. Visiting Egypt a few years ago, he received many 
unexpected tokens of recognition from natives who had served 
under him, when Adjutant-General to the Egyptian Army, 
and who were subsequently scattered about the country in 
civilemployment. Unsparing of his own efforts, he expected 
and uniformly obtained efficient and devoted service from 
those on whom he relied. And he remained an idealist and 
an optimist in spite of frequent ill-health, which he never 
allowed to interfere with his work, and which alone prevented 
him from rising to the highest distinctions in his profession. 
—I am, Sir, &e., C. F. B. 

[We add to our correspondent’s record that Sir Hallam was 
a true friend to the National Reserve, and did much good 
work for it in the West of England.—Epb. Spectator.) 





CARDINAL ALLEN. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sin, —Your references to that great man, Cardinal Allen 
(Spectator, April 18th), raise interesting questions, and are 
undoubtedly the views of very many English people. May 
I, as one who acknowledges the authority of the Holy See, be 
permitted a few mild remarks on the matter? The fear of 
peril to nationality is undoubtedly a great scandal to English- 
men in viewing the claims of the Catholic Church, and no 
doubt it is difficult to agree that subjection plus faith is 
superior to conquest plus schism. But a very different view 
of Queen Elizabeth’s religious activities from that common 
among us can be taken, and one possible of support from 
many sources. She claimed to penalize Catholics as traitors 
to the Crown; but, in the first place, they claimed to be doing 
no more than practising the faith of their fathers, to which 
faith the supremacy in religion of Christ’s Vicar as Head of 
the Church was undoubtedly integral. Who can blame an 
Englishman if at that time, when altars, holy with the faith 
of a thousand years, went down in sacrilege and terror, he 
chose of those dreadful alternatives one that some regard as 
disloyal, if he preferred to see the Dowry of Mary remain 
at any price an organic part of the Body of Christendom? 
As to nationality and the present situation, is it not, at 
all events, likely that what was said to individuals, “If a 
man will save his life, he shall lose it,” is said also to 
nations, and that a people can no better honour God than 
by giving up its own individuality into the Body of a 
Universal Church, and receiving it back again, made more 


glorious, to be used in His service? Many at least, and 
not such as do not love and live for England, believe so. 
It is a thesis not incapable of being sustained that the 
Catholic faith is itself, being truly organic, the best of all 
safeguards for true nationalism. Were not the abbeys of 
Saint Benedict the nuclei round which European nationality 
gathered? English life to-day presents in increasing and 
alarming extent the decay of two things vital to nationality 
—organic continuity and permanence. Is it mere fancy to 
connect this with those individualistic notions, now seen in 
their full power, against which William Allen fought all 
his life? Certainly commercialism, as we now know it, the 
most powerful and vile of all solvents to national differ- 
ences and traditional continuity—to that diversity in unity 
which is the true mark of life—could never have reached 
its present awful state among us, with all its consequences 
of violated countrysides and desperate poor, if Catholic 
principles were grasped and Catholic devotion understood. 
A branch cut off from the tree in time—it may take three 
hundred years—is bound to .rot. Clerical power, like all 
power, may be abused; but it is yet eternally true that 
Abusus non tollit usum.—I am, Sir, &c., Dovat. 

[Our correspondent writes in so kindly a spirit, and is, we 
are sure, at heart so sound and patriotic an Englishman, that 
we shall not attempt to challenge his view. We must, how- 
ever, notice one point. The countries which are most 
strongly bound to the Roman Church are the South American 
Republics. In them there are very few men, and practically no 
women, who deny the Roman Church or do not practise her 
rites. Yet look at the condition of these faithful children of 
the Holy See, and compare it with that of Protestant England, 
Protestant Ulster, Protestant New Zealand, or Protestant 
America.—Epb. Spectator.]} 





HOW THE MARCONI AFFAIR STRIKES AN 
AMERICAN. 
(To rue Eprror ov tue “ Srecraror,”’) 

Srr,—Here is “ourselves as others see us,” or, let us 
rather say, political integrity as the party concerned have 
interpreted it, seen by an American of no mean reputation. 
If you could find space for the enclosed it might be useful in 
the cause of that integrity we hope will again, some day, be 
considered as of more value than place or party.—I am, Sir, 

Wm. Stocker. 


St. Luke's Church, Strathclair, Manitoba. 


“You often hear that the standard of integrity is much higher 
in English than in American politics, but you are under no com- 
pulsion to believe it. Imagine, for example, that Mr. Underwood 
bought—on his own account—some highly speculative stock the 
value of which might be sentimentally—but not directly—affected 
by the action of the House of Representatives, and next day used 
funds of the Democratic Party, over which he had practically 
unrestricted control, to buy—on the party’s account—a larger 
amount of the same stock, incidentally paying for the stock he 
bought on the party’s account about fifty per cent. more than he 
paid for that bought on his own account—and that he failed to 
disclose this use of the party’s funds to his associates; also that 
he invested over a hundred thousand dollars of the party’s funds 
in railroad stock at a time when the Government was about to 
intervene to settle a strike! Our own imagining is that Mr. 
Underwood's political career would be badly damaged. Imagine, 
further, that the House of Representatives investigated these 
transactions and, by an overwhelming party vote, found them 
blameless! In the House of Lords the other day the former Chief 
Whip of the Liberal Party stood up to explain transactions on his 
part fairly analogous to the above. He admitted that his s la- 
tion with party funds showed poor judgment, but maintained there 
was nothing about it which ‘a fair judgment will hold to reflect 
in any degree on the honour and integrity of our public life.” 
We suspect the transactions would be considered a tolerably serious 
reflection over here. Probably the common notion that West- 
minster is more scrupulous than Washington is due mostly to 
the much stricter libel laws over there.”—Saturday Evening Post, 
Philadelphia. 





GLASGOW WATERWORKS. 

(To tHe Eprron or tue “Sprecrator.”’] 
Srr,—The beauty of Scotland is an asset which has earned 
many millions sterling to the country since the Wizard of the 
North wrote his matchless romances and directed the stream 
of tourists to West Perthshire, and it is to plead for the Braes 
of Balquhidder thai I ask you to grant me space in your 
valuable columns. Had Sir Walter Scott written as freely of 





Balquhidder and Loch Voil and the Pass of Leny as of the 
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Trossachs and Loch Katrine, I have no doubt that the Pass 
of Leny and the twisting and turning Loch Lubnaig, and 
Balquhidder, with its historic memories and associations, 
would have been as much visited as the famous scene of “ The 
Lady of the Lake.” There is nowhere to be seen a sadder 
sight than the desecrated shores of Loch Katrine, where, 
instead of the matchlessly beautiful winding beach with its 
fairylike “silver strand” and its groups of graceful birch- 
trees rising up in front of Ben Venue, the scene rendered 
famous by “The Lady of the Lake,” we now see a hideous 
formal cart-road built up from the loch, a long and uninterest- 
ing embankment against which the waters beat. And the silver 
strand has disappeared for ever. 

Now a second calamity is threatened. Glasgow, to 
increase its water supply, is asking powers to tap the water- 
shed of Balquhidder, a district of great beauty and filled 
with the romance of the Highlands; and the destruction of 
the beauty in this case will be complete and final, and the loss 
to the people of West Perthshire very serious indeed, for 
Lochs Voil and Doine—nestling among the hills, and with a 
roadway of endless charm twining and turning, with here a 
farm-steading and there a cotter’s house, and groups of birch 
and fir-trees delighting the eye—are to be made into one large 
reservoir by the erection of a huge dam, 52} feet in height, 
which will cross the glen immediately above the little church- 
yard in which Rob Roy MacGregor is buried. To see the 
scene is to realize the appalling change that will come over 
the classic spot; and the calamity only begins there, for, 
instead of the Balvag passing throngh Strathyre, and 
bounding over the falls and foaming and rushing through the 
famous Pass of Leny—perhaps the loveliest pass in the 
world—if the waterworks are carried out as proposed and 
the flow restricted to some twenty-nine million gallons per 
day, most of it passing during the night, the river-bed of the 
Paes of Leny will become a bed of fungus-covered dry rocks, 
its falls will cease to be, the fishing be seriously interfered 
with—probably reduced to a few fungus-infested salmon—the 


water supply will be sadly interfered with, and the sanitary 
action of the river will cease, while the lower reaches and 
river Forth at Stirling will become a fever-infested reach of 
mudbanks. 

If Glasgow had no other resource, we might listen to its 
plea in favour of its million people; but the waste of water 


in that city is notorious. Instead of robbing the Perth- 
shire watershed, it could husband its resources by using 
Clyde river water for its manufacturing purposes, and bring 
supplies for domestic purposes from the upper reaches of that 
same river; or, by pumping, there is an unlimited supply to 
be had from Loch Lomond. The city of Glasgow is rich in 
the attraction of the Firth of Clyde and West Coast. Why 
should this great and wealthy municipality seek to ruin the 
amenities of West Perthshire and destroy the livelihood of 
its people? This question is now nearing a settlement, and it 
may soon be too late to save the scene, and the beauty of the 
land of Sir Walter Scott’s romances will have passed away.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., ARCHIBALD Kay, R.S.W. 


Woodend, Callander. 





FLIES. 


[To tue Eprror or tue “Specrator.”’] 

Srr,—Your article upon flies (Spectator, April 18th) will 
without doubt excite a considerable amount of interest, which, 
far from being merely academic, will issue in many practical 
and useful suggestions. You yourself hint at the possibility 
of finding some chemical which could be sprayed on to a farm 
manure and, while not lessening its value as a fertilizer, 
would destroy the insect life in it. May I add another similar 
suggestion? Is it not possible to introduce into the composi- 
tion of the “fast” distempers, now so much used, something 
which would have the effect of making walls finished there- 
with unattractive resting-places for these pests? Further, 
in view of the fact that not more than ten per cent. of the 
ordinary farm manures are of any real value, would it not be 
possible for the public authorities to take some steps to 
diminish the right to accumulate large quantities of such, 
and to do all that is practicable to encourage the use of 
the patent manures which are of so much greater value P— 
Tam, Sir, &e., H. M. 





aa. 
AN EVENING AT WINDSOR CASTLE IN 1852 


(To rue Epiror or tus “SPrctator.” } 
Srr,—Owing to your courtesy, I have been permitted on two 
or three occasions to publish in the Spectator some extractg 
from old diaries and letters in my possession. My excuse in 
venturing to ask for a renewal of that favour is due to the 
fact that I have received from various quarters, both in the 
United Kingdom and abroad, so many requests for “ more 
such extracts,” which I can only gratify by appealing once 
more for the charity of your columns, ‘The following 
extract is from a letter addressed by her brother (the fourth 
Lord Holland, sometime Ambassador at Florence) to my 
mother. As giving an instance of Queen Victoria’s kindly 
thought for the feelings of others in circumstances decidedly 
trying, it will, I think, be read with interest and admiration ~ 
“ Devil’s Tower, Windsor Castle, 
12th November, 1852. 
Dearest Mary,—You will have heard from Augusta [Lad 
Holland] of our arrival here yesterday. We reached the Castle, 
posting from Holland House, as the dismal bell was tolling out 
sixo’clk. As we dined at eight, Augusta had plenty of time for her 
toilette.” (Lord Holland then goes on to give an amusing account 
of her dress and ornaments, which is too elaborate and lengthy to 
quote.) “You willsee in the papers who our dinner party con- 
sisted of. As to myself, I had a good deal to suffer in point of 
standing, though I was very lucky in one respect. There wag 
dancing after dinner to amuse the Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
and while they danced I was assured I might sit. The Queen I 
think much improved in looks since I last saw her; gay, 
cheerful, full of little acts of courtesy, and when attention and 
respect are shown to her in trifling matters, never failing to requite 
them most graciously. I never saw anyone more alive to all that 
is going on about her; extremely intelligent, and with an enchant- 
ing voice, a pleasing smile, and I should say, as far as my very 
slight experience goes, unfailing graciousness in going through all 
the little acts of attention she is called upon to do. In the dance 
last night she seemed to enjoy herself as much as a gir! of fifteen, 
without for an instant losing her dignity. Several traits of 
character struck me, but this aboveall. One of the equerries before 
the dance began rushed through the doorway, where he perceived 
not the Queen was standing, knocked violently up against her, and 
very nearly threw her off her balance! She took it, with what I 
thought, such admirable good taste as a most excellent joke; 
laughed heartily, and seemed so extremely diverted that she would 
accept no apology; indeed, the equerry might almost feel proud of 
having amused her so much. With admirable tact, and in the 
kindest manner, she put the poor young man completely at his ease. 
Prince Albert, I think, seems overdosed with Paradise and every 
granted prayer; bored, and in perpetual apprehension of doing or 
saying something to compromise his exalted state—what a painful 
feeling for one in a strange country, with every scrutinizing eye 
upon him, and many of those eyes not disposed to be friendly! 
Surely he deserves all credit for having lived here so long without 
ever giving a handle to anyone to substantiate any real, grave 
charge against him. We are lodged in Melbourne’s old rooms; 
the housekeeper looked shocked when I asked her if we were not 
in ‘the Devil’s Tower’? ‘No, certainly not, we always call it 
now “Prince Edward’s Tower.”’ What an age of humbug and 


formality we live in!—Your affectionate Ho3uanp.” 
—I an, Sir, &e., Epwarp VY. R. Powys. 


Oriental Club. 





HOWLERS. 
[To rue Epiror or tux “ Spectator.” 
Srr,—I have only too good cause to differ from your assertion 
that “ it is safe to say that ‘Spoonerisms’ are inventions from 
beginning to end.” It was not by design that, when reading 
service one day, I gave this version of the Tenth Command- 
ment: “Thou shalt not covet ... nor his axe, nor his ’oss...” 
Please allow me, if you publish this letter, to shelter myself 
behind the name Won't Do Ir Aaarn. 





A CORRECTION, 
To tue Epitor or tus “ Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—In your issue of April 11th we note a letter from Dr. 
Arthur Lumsden Marshall. Apparently this gentleman is 
labouring under a misapprehension regarding the London 
County Council confirmation of a motor-car number. We 
undertook to get this gentleman’s number for him, thereby 
obviating him a lot of trouble. Having done the same and 
received acknowledgment from the London County Council, 
we forwarded the same acknowledgment along with our com- 
plimentary card to Dr. Marshall. We feel sure, on reviewing 
this matter, it will be admitted that no breach whatever has 
been committed. Obviously Dr. Marshall is under the 
impression that the confirmation came direct from the London 
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neil to himself; but this is not the case, as it came 
and was duly forwarded to the Doctor with our 
liments. We might say that this has been our custom 
er “ ear we have so far sold. For your enlightenment 
with rote you one of the cards it is our custom to enclose 
pe that requires no accompanying letter.—We are, 
* +: a UniversaAL Motor ENGINEERING Co., Lp. 
(CuarLes H. Parkes, Manager). 

18 Down Street, Piccadilly, W. 
‘The explanation of “The Universal Motor Engineering 
Co. Ltd.” is perfectly satisfactory. We very much regret 
that we published Dr. Marshall's letter, which was clearly 
written under a complete misapprehension. We assumed 
that Dr. Marshall had made sure that the letter had reached 
him direct from the County Council office. Our apologies are 
due also to the Licensing Department of the London County 


Council. Ep. Spectator. } 


County Cou 
through us, 





CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 
‘fo vus Epitror oF THs “Spsgctraror.” )} 
Srz,—How many of those of your readers who have been lucky 
enough to obtain an Easter holiday are prepared to give a thank- 
offering for their four or five days’ respite from work ? What value 
do they set upon that little break in the year’s toil which makes the 
journey through the months so much less burdensome, upon that 
change of scene which brings them back to their occupations with 
renewed energy and zest? : . 

I venture to ask them these questions, remembering the vast 
population of poor London children who not only have never been 
away for Easter, but who have never slept a night out of London 
atall. Their only chance of renewing their health and strength 
is in July and August, and under the auspices of a Society like 
the Children’s Country Holidays Fund. Through the generosity 
of the public and the help of the parents, over forty-five thousand 
children were able to enjoy a fortnight’s fresh air in the country 
orat the sea last year. But with well-nigh a million children in 
the London schools, it should be the aim of all who love children 
constantly to increase the number that we can deal with. We 
must appeal early in order the better to estimate our resources ; 
and we ask for an early response, for the sooner the money comes 
in the easier it is for us to increase our numbers. 

Your readers have generously supported us in the past. Our 
gratitude is even now due to them, and to you, for the ready 
response to the recent appeal for workers in the Press by our 
President, Trustees, and other officers. But as our Treasurer, the 
Earl of Arran, reminds me, however well supported we are with 
workers, we simply cannot exist without funds. Contributions 
sent to him at the C.C.H.F. offices, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C,, will be most gratefully acknowledged.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Francis Morris, 
Chairman, Executive Committee. 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, cr are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily le held to be in 
egreement with the views therein expressed cr with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, cr in the case of “Letters to the 
Edilor," insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient inierest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


OUR LUCKY GOVERNMENT. 





“A spee'al Providence wetches over the Government,””—Daily Chronicle, 
April 4th. 
“The ways of Providence are unscrupulous.”"—Mrs. MaLarror, 


WueN rifts within the Liberal lute 
Are ominously clear, 

And friendly candour, never mute, 
Grows odiously sincere, 

Some pow’r celestial intervenes 
To save the Nation’s Soul, 

And welds potential smithereens 
Into a solid whole. 


When, thanks to Churchill's wanton threat 
And Seely’s bungling ways, 
Precautionary measures set 
The country in a blaze, 
By special Providence incensed, 
John Ward stood up to sling 
Red-herring calumnies against 


When party rancour in the House 
Rolled with so fierce a tide 

That men of balance and of nous 
Seemed ripe for homicide, 

With tact immense kind Providence 
Laid hold on George's throat, 

And cleared the way for Edward Grey 
To sound a milder note. 


When Truth, undaunted though defied, 
In indignation rose 

And could nut wholly be denied 
A hearing by her foes, 

Prevarication, heav'nly maid, 
Descended in her might 

And lent her Providential aid 
To prove that black was white. 


Foiled in the vengeance you had planned 
On those who braved your ire, 
And loth your fratricidal hand 
To stay from blood and fire, 
O lucky Government, long hence 
Shall men your skill revere 
In making Special Providence 
The Devil's Grand Vizier! B. 6. ¥. PP. 


To 
MUSIC, 
a 
THE FUTURE OF THE HUMAN VOICE. 
Mr. Percy GRAINGER, who of late years has laboured 
diligently to purge musical titles and musical vocabulary 
generally from the taint of Itulianization, has again broken 
fresh ground in his contribution to the programme of the 
recent Festival at Torquay. This took the form of a “Colonial 
Song,” called for short “Sentimentals.” To quote from the 
Times of yesterday week :— 

“It is a duet such as might have occurred somewhere in 
Hiawatha—not a lyric, for it is not intended to ‘express’ any 
emotion, nor a ballad, for there are no words. With engaging 
candour the composer directs that it be sung to ‘ Padaba’ or 
‘Tiribidi,’ or any Italian syllables that prove convenient to the 
singers, and these in their embarrassment at the riches thus 
proffered them compromised upon ‘Ah.’ Whether this simple 
method would be applicable to songs on any large scale or not, 
there is no doubt that the effect of the blended voices of Miss 
Carrie Tubb and Mr. Hubert Eisdell was very beautiful even in 
the absence of any more precise meaning than has been extracted 
from the composer—‘a certain kind of emotion that seems to me 
not untypical of native-born Colonials in general’—a lucid account 
with which it may be hoped the interviewer went away happy.” 
Of course, we know that there is nothing entirely new under 
the sun even in modern music, and to a certain extent Mr. 
Grainger has been forestalled by other pioneers in this and 
earlier generations. Bouche fermée effects are as old as the 
hills, but they were confined to music limited in scope and 
not very exalted in aim. We associate them mainly with part- 
songs of a popular sort in which a solo voice was sustained by 
a humming accompaniment, or with the humorous repertory 
of male voice quartets. Imitations of the banjo, even in these 
enlightened days, seldom fail to elicit applause at ballad 
concerts, or in places where the coon exerts his honeyed 
influence. But isolated instances of the use of the human 
voice without words can be found at an earlier date and in 
more exalted surroundings. For example, in the last act of 
Rigoletto, the wailing of the storm is represented with extra- 
ordinary effect by voices behind the scenes, while rapid 
bravura passages for the flute suggest the flickering of the 
lightning. But this stroke of genius, for so it unquestion- 
ably is, hardly belongs to the domain of music. It is a 
The use of the human 
voice as an instrument is a new thing. The redoubtable 
Professor Granville Bantock has composed an elaborate 
symphony for voices, but, though the treatment is instru- 
mental, he bas not dispensed with words. “Songs without 
words” have hitherto taken the form of instrumental composi- 
tions with a pronounced melodic character. 


piece of realism outside the score. 


It has been 
reserved for the present day to welcome the divorce of 
the human voice from the trammels of articulate speech. 
Prejudiced people will no doubt protest against the innova- 





The Army and the King. 





tion; they will probably hark back to Homer's description of 
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men as pépores, and quote Milton’s “sphere-born har- 
monious sisters, Voice and Verse.” But even they, on careful 
reflection, must in the end admit that there is a great deal 
to be said in favour of the change. The clear enunciation 
of words in a fashion even remotely approximating to 
educated speech has always proved a sore trial for most 
singers ; indeed, some seem to have given up the attempt in 
despair. Relieved of this laborious burden, the buman 
voice cannot fail to gain enormously in flexibility, and 
even power. It is notorious that when one wishes to 
attract attention at the greatest possible distance one 
seldom shouts a word, but generally ejaculates “ Hi!” 
or, if to the Colonial habit native-born, ‘ Coo-ee!” 
Again, as it is ex hypothesi the privilege of the highest 
music to be able to express the ineffable moods and 
thoughts and emotions which transcend the powers of speech, 
the raising of the voice to the purely instrumental plane 
must obviously enhance its dignity and nobility. Music will 
no longer be hampered by the continuance of a system which 
tends to make its capacities of expression conterminous with 
the narrow bounds of speech, but wil! find in the human voice 
a loyal ally in its progress along the illimitable inane. 
The way, in fine, will be cleared for the full exploitation of the 
wonderful advance in choral gymnastics made of recent years 
by choirs in the Midlands and the North of England. 

In view of these reassuring facts, we cannot wholly share 
the pessimistic opinion that vocal, or at least choral, music is 
likely to be submerged in the ocean of modern or futuristic 
orchestration. But we own to some grounds for misgiving. 
Though not always infallible in respect of intonation, human 
vocalists, except in rare cases, have hitherto shown a marked 
inability to sing in keys wholly unrelated to that of the instru- 
ments with which they are associated, and this inability, 
unless surmounted by careful training, must prove an ever- 
increasing obstacle in the way of their fruitful co-operation 
with modern orchestral music. We have known exceptions: 
indeed, we have heard an accomplished musician play the 
bass of the ‘“ Mabel” waltz in one key and the melody in a 
second while he sang it ina third. Extremes meet, however, 
and the new requirements may prove a splendid opening for 
the employment of the hitherto unemployable class of totally 
anmusical people, many of whom possess powerful organs, to 
lend colour and sonority to the momentous scores of the near 
future. But this class is, we imagine, numerically in- 
significant and steadily declining, and must find formidable 
competitors in the animal world. If the horses of Elberfeld 
ean be taught to extract cube roots and perform other 
prodigies of arithmetic, it is an insult to their intelligence 
to maintain that they could not be taught to sing in conjunc- 
tion with an orchestra. Many years ago it was the good 
fortune of the present writer to hear a terrier who sang to 
the accompaniment of a harmonium, and, what is more, never 
sang in tune. Had he lived some sixty years later, this dog 
might have been properly educated and utilized, instead of 
being forced to make sport for human philistines. The timbre 
and range of the voices of animals are extraordinarily various, 
and in carrying power and sonority they easily eclipse human 
performers. The fact is not only illustrated by the richness 
of the vocabulary associated with animal voices—e.g., barking, 
grunting, lowing, bellowing, roaring, whinnying, caterwauling, 
&c.—but it is attested by the express evidence of learned 
writers. For example, the great Larousse thus discourses on 
the vocal accomplishments of the pig :— 

“ La voiz du pore, si remarquable par son timbre et le contraste 

qui existe entre les sons graves et les sons aigus dont elle résulte, 
«st en rapport avec une organisation tout a fait exceptionnelle 
de l'appareil laryngien. Le grognement du pore présente plusieurs 
variétés: il est sourd et répété 4 de courts intervalles lorsque 
Vanimal est inquiet; il s’éléve un peu lorsqu’il est pourchassé; il 
devient aigu quand il a faim ou qu’il regoit un coup de pied ; 
trés-aigu au moment oi on le saigne.” 
Of the superb tremolo of sheep and gouts, the piercing 
super-piccolo of the cockatoo, and the trumpeting of the 
elephant it is not necessary to speak. But it may not be 
generally known that the gorilla has an Ut de poitrine more 
poignant and penetrating than even that of Signor Caruso. 

It must not be supposed that the divorce of speech from 
song can be effected all in a moment. Operatic composers 
will probably continue to work in collaboration with librettists 
for some time to come, though, of course, it may well be that 
strings of melodious syllables of the “ Padaba” or “ Tiribidi” 





type will supersede words to which a definite meanin 

be attached. In the concert-room, on the other hand, 
anticipate that the function of words will before lon re 
confined to the programme. Music which expen ail 
inexpressible does not require the help of speech either in 
shape of the spoken or the written word, but as a concessi 
to the cravings of uninstructed hamanity the use of ana] ms 
remarks will probably be retained. How helpful and died 
lating these remarks can be may be judged from the following 
passage, which is taken verbatim et literatim from an anal 4 
of the Sonata Teutonica of Mr. John Powell by Mr. Richard 
Brockwell. In the course of his remarks on the second 
movement of this formidable work, which occupies more 
than an hour in performance, Mr. Brockwell observes :-— 


“The theme of the Fugue is based upon 3c. In thei 

one hears a saddened form of la. The Fugue lends toe 
labarynthine, tonalityless, writhing progressions (embraci Pa 

strettas), to a climax, built upon la and 1d, which is followed } : 
recapitulation of the Fugue exposition, the theme being handled 
double-fugally in conjunction with the ‘Einheitsmotif’ jy 
N.B.—The Fugue theme is in G minor, whereas the counter. 

theme is in its original key of E maj. The intervals, however pos 
so chosen that the counter-point is perfectly correct and the 
resultant harmonies free from dissonance. This recapitulation 
leads into a terrific climax based upon the unholy dissonangs 
that preceded the Fugue and accompanied by a terrible distortion 
of the Einheitsmotif. A squirming, evasive transition built upon 
a diminution of the Fugue theme leads direct into the Scher 
(3-8), B minor, Allegretto vivace non troppo. The Scherzo expresses 
the diabolic, the grotesque, it scintilates with unrestrained 
mockery and boisterous, malicious merriment. The first part is 
based upon 3a, answered by 3c. The second part is based upon 
3b, which leads through a diminution of the Fugue theme into a 
frightful, uncanny, climax, which reintroduces the first part of the 
Scherzo. The close modulates into D flat maj., and leads into the 
Andante (3-4), which takes the place of the usual Trio. This 
section expresses the glamour and allurements of amorous passion, 
The first part is an intensification and amplification of the first 
half of 3, and culminates in a mysterious, insoluble, but not inhar- 
monious dissonance, which fades away into the second part of the 
Andante based upon 3e. This part works up to a big climax cul- 
minating in a passionately palpitating triple trill which resolves 
itself into a sultrily voluptuous Coda, in which use is made of 3a. A 
transition, based on 3a and 3b, leads back into the Scherzo, which 
culminates in a Coda in B maj., based upon 3a and 3c. This leads 
into the close of the movement, a repetition of the simple Folk- 
song in C maj. over an organ-point on B. Suddenly the B 
becomes the leading tone of the C maj. scale, and inevitably 
resolves into the tonic. The movement closes with a prophecy of 
the last movement based on 4a and 3d, which melt away into an 
ethereal consonance.” 


So long as the analytical programme-writer continues to 
elucidate the intentions of composers with such a weulth of 
palpitating polysyllables, he can ill be spared as a hierophant 
of illuminating and transcendental ineptitude. C. L. G. 
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CESARE BORGIA.* 
Ir is a commonplace that moral considerations should not 
lead us to a wholesale and unqualified condemnation of 
an historical character. To no characters of history is 
the principle more necessary of application than it is to 
Alexander VI. and Cesare Borgia. They typify for us all that 
was enormous, luxurious, and carnal in the Renaissance, but 
their history moves us because it has the proportion and com- 
pleteness of a tragedy. Physical beauty and courage joined 
to exceptional qualities of mind seldom fail to arouse our 
admiration, and Cesare, “ biondo e bello,” quick to decide and 
act, secret, and ruthless, fascinates us by the same virtit which 
struck and inflamed the imagination of his age. But the pic- 
turesque elements of character should not be allowed to 
influence us unduly. They musi be subordinate to those 
qualities which constitute the essential genius of the man. 
Moreover, in the picturesque the Borgias are surpassed by 
the Baglioni, whose records are filled with passionate violence, 
emotion, heroism, and crime. The finest impartiality con 
sists in separating the essential genius from accidental 
qualities which may have coloured it, since it is by their 
genivs alone that great men have a posthumous activity. 
Mr. Woodward, in his study of Cesare Borgia, has achieved 
some measure of this impartiality by restricting himself 
scrupulously to an account of the Borgias’ military and 
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political action; and his book is not to be classed among 
sational and romantic biographies with which we are 
— dated continually. He has the temper, if not the 
being ~~ a scholar, more perhaps of intelligence than of 
atyle, et but he has used his authorities with care and 
oo eatin, and his criticism is invariably sane. 
on apologists for the Borgia family point out that they 
did not fall appreciably below the standards of their age, they 
ually met by the reply that the sacred character of the 
ns < office, and the intimate relations of Cesare with the 
a called for quite other standards of conduct. Both 
jatements are only partial truths. There can be small doubt 
that the Court of Alexander VI. scandalized an age which 
enjoyed & sufficiently elastic code of morals. Pius II. had 
found it necessary to admonish the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Church for the notorious immorality of his life; and under 
gistus IV. his friends warned the future Pope that his 
profligacy serious!y damaged his chance of succession. Even 
assuming that contemporary witnesses repeated much that 
was baseless slander, in this they must have been appealing, 
justly or unjustly, to some moderately healthy public opinion ; 
and in the face of the evidence it is absurd to say that 
Alexander did not do these things, and that if he did them 
everybody else did them also. On the other hand, the Papacy 
bad become at that time little more than a secular princi- 
pality. The spiritual power by which Innocent IIT. dominated 
Burope had been seriously weakened by the arrogance of 
Innocent IV. and of Boniface VIII., and by the removal 
of the Papacy to Avignon. The growth of nationalities 
elicited a new spirit of civil independence, which manifested 
itself through such legislation as the Pragmatic Sanction of 
Bourges. On the return of the Papacy to Rome, moreover, 
the political situation in Italy had changed completely, and 
in the place of the old communes, which at least admitted 
some measure of Papal supremacy, the Popes found them- 
selves surrounded by a number of petty and turbulent 
despotisms. The conditions, in short, were no longer those 
of Dante's De Monarchia; they had already become, for Italy 
as for the rest of Europe, the conditions of Machiavelli's 
Principe. Apart from the political anarchy occasioned by the 
disintegration of the Empire, and the decay of the Pope’s 
spiritual supremacy, there was the moral crisis caused by the 
diffusion of the New Learning, a momentary loss of equilibrium 
inseparable from such movements. Society had become 
possessed of a culture which greatly exceeded its civilization, 
and which the forms of that civilization could not contain or 
assimilate. In these circumstances it was not extraordinary 
that the Papacy should seek to compensate itself for the loss 
of the spiritual hegemony of Europe by establishing its 
political supremacy in Italy; and from the reign of 
Calixtus III. until the sack of Rome, it is this purely 
secular policy which is its most definite characteristic. The 
nepotism of individual Popes indirectly furtbered it. The 
means by which Alexander VI. sought to provide for his 
numerous family differed little, during the first few years of 
his reign, from those employed by his immediate predecessors, 
In making Cesare a Cardinal, while the younger son Juan 
became the principe nepote and, through the Borgian 
influence with Spain, Duke of Gandia, Alexander followed 
the precedent set by his uncle, Calixtus III, with regard to 
bimself and his younger brother, Pierluigi. The Duke of 
Gandia lacked both the ability and ambition of Cesare. He 
would seem to have been a weak and dissolute type of man, 
and, after referring to the letter of advice which Alexander 
sent to him on his departure for Spain, Mr. Woodward 
remarks that “probably there was a perverse element in 
Juan, which called forth some special anxiety for his 
future,” Cesare’s practical mind could not accept a 
purely hypothetical chance of succeeding to the Chair of 
Peter as a proper equivalent for those immediate advan- 
tages which his brother enjoyed. There is little doubt 
that he entered upon an ecclesiastical career against his 
will; he was probably contemptuous of his brother's incom- 
petence, and he was certainly jealous of the affection and 
favour which Alexander showed to the younger man. On 
June 14th, 1497, the Duke of Gandia was murdered; the 
body, with nine wounds and the throat cut, was recovered 
from the Tiber on the 16th. The grief of the Pope was 
terrible; he did not hesitate to ascribe the murder to divine 
Wrath at his own sensual life. He appointed a Commission to 





reform the Church, and instituted an inquiry into the murder; 
but the report of the Commission was suppressed, and the 
inquiry dropped without its members pronouncing anyone 
guilty. 

The guilt of Cesare cannot be proved, and a sound historian 
like Bishop Creighton considers him innocent; but Cesare 
gained enormously by the death of his brother. ‘[radition 
holds him to have been guilty; and we venture to think that 
tradition should be respected until definite evidence is pro- 
duced aguinst it. Mr. Woodward is perhaps too positive in 
assigning the guilt to the Orsini family, though the theory is 
attractive; it assumes that the execution of Virginio Orsini 
avenged the death of Pierluigi, Alexander's brother; that 
the murder of the Duke of Gandia was the reply to Virginio’s 
execution, and that the “bellissimo inganno” of Sinigaglia 
was the final vengeance of the Pope. Those who accept the 
tradition that Cesare was the murderer may point out that he 
was entirely unscrupulous in the pursuit of his ends, and had 
a singularly tranquil conscience; that the motives which 
actuated him are quite comprehensible; and that, on the other 
hand, the feud with the Orsini can be explained more easily 
on political grounds. We do not expect historical evidence to 
be as circumstantial and detailed as that given before a Court 
of Law: the difference is fundamental; and the fact that 
Cesare is first mentioned as the murderer ina document dated 
a year later does not influence us. He was probably aware of 
his brother's intentions for that night, as they supped and left 
their mother’s house together; and while we admit that 
there is no definite and irrefutable evidence of his guilt, 
there is enough evidence and a sufficiently strong tradition 
to throw an equal doubt and suspicion upon his innocence. 
The murder of the Duke of Bisceglia, Lucrezia’s husband, 
and the more revolting tragedy of Astorre Manfredi, do 
not reassure us. 

The removal of the Duke of Gandia freed Cesare from the 
ecclesiastical career, and enabled him to bring into play his 
great military and political abilities. The immediate result of 
his return to the secular life was a break in the Papal foreign 
policy. Hitherto Alexander had supported the Spanish 
influence in Italy, and the momentary triumph of Charles VIIT. 
had not shaken his allegiance. Cesare’s last mission as Papal 
Legate had been the coronation and investiture of Don 
Fedrigo in the Kingdom of Naples. When Cesare sought, 
however, to arrange a marriage between himself and Don 
Fedrigo’s daughter, Carlotta, the King showed himself dis- 
inclined toward the marriage “of a Cardinal, who was also the 
son of a priest”: Spain and Naples had protested against b's 
secularization, and finally Cesare turned toward the new Kir ¢ 
of France, Louis XII. In exchange for a dissolution of his 
marriage with Jeanne, daughter of Louis XI., which would 
enable him to marry Anne of Brittany, Louis agreed to 
make Cesare Duke of Valentinois and Count of Diois, the 
revenue of these estates to be made up to 20,000 francs in 
gold, to give him command of 2,000 heavy cavalry, and, 
further, a subsidy of 20,000 francs. Mr. Woodward's 
criticism of the ensuing alliance is in many ways admirable. 
Both as a Spaniard and as an astute diplomatist, Alexander 
distrusted the new policy, and the course of events justified 
his doubts. For all his rapidity and fortune, Cesare never 
became independent of the French King, to whom the Borgian 
ambition was simply a calculable force, to be appreciated, 
utilized, or checked in accordance with his own desires. He 
had, however, done a great work before the end came. His 
military operations in the Romagna were brilliant, his 
administration had conciliated his new subjects, and he had 
succeeded in raising and maintaining a citizen army, the first 
necessity, as Machiavelli urged later, towards freeing Italy from 
her invaders. The death of Alexander, when Cesare himself 
was seriously ill, dissolved his power; after the short reign of 
Pius II1., Giuliano della Rovere, the implacable enemy of the 
Borgias, became Pope. For a little while he played with 
his victim, and then cast him out. At Naples Cesare was 
arrested, and eventually sent to Spain. Finally, the man who 
had engraved upon his sword the words “ Aut Caesur, aut 
nullus,” was slain in a skirmish at Viana; but, more perhaps 
than any other man, he made possible the splendid and 
imposing era of the Papacy under Julius II. and Leo X. 
before that great age of art and learning was extinguished 
by the triumph of Spain and the hypocrisy of the Counter- 
Reformation. 
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A FRENCH EMIGRANT.* 


History records no more pitiful episodes than those con- 
nected with the adventures and experiences of the French 
Royalists who, when the storm of the Revolution burst upon 
them, sought refuge in the garrets and lodging-houses of every 
capital in Europe. A full measure of respect and admiration 
has been meted out to the brave men and tender women who, 
nurtured in all the luxury and frivolity of a society which 
expired with a smile on its countenance, mounted the scaffold 
with dauntless courage and perished with an expression of 
devotion to a lost cause on their dying lips. Rarely indeed 
did the haughty fearlessness which disdained to advance any 
craven plea for mercy in the presence of remorseless judges 
fail to assert itself in the last supreme moments. Pride of 
race impelled even that monstrous product of the age, 
Philippe Egalité, albeit he had been false to the cause of his 
family, to reply to the Revolutionary judges, who asked if he 
had anything to say in his defence: “ Mourir aujourd'hui 
plutdét que demain; délibérez la-dessus.” Posterity has dealt 
somewhat more harshly with those who fled before the storm 
than with their comrades in misfortune who, at the imminent 
risk of their lives, remained in France to brave its fury. 
The impression most generally current as regards the 
French emigrants is that they were a race politically 
blind, who, when the hour of their triumph eventually 
sounded, showed by their conduct that they did not deserve 
the success secured to them by foreign arms. Broadly speak- 
ing, this impression seems to be correct. All the memoirs of 
the time go to show that the fall of Napoleon proclaimed to 
the world that the Royalist emigrants, like the Princes whom 
they served, had learnt nothing and forgotten nothing during 
their long and painful exile. The picture drawn with a 
master hand by M. Henri Houssaye of the pretentious 
ignorance displayed after the first Restoration, though 
perhaps slightly coloured by the Bonapartist sympathies of 
the author, may be regarded as substantially correct. Count 
Beugnot, whose evidence is not tainted by any such 
suspicions, bears testimony to the fact that the emigrants 
looked upon Louis XVIII. as a King whose manifest duty it 
was to continue unaltered the systems and methods of 
government adopted by his predecessors, Louis XV. and XVI. 
“C’était les blesser que d’essayer de les convertir; il 
semblait qu’on profanat le sanctuaire de la fidélité.” It is, 
moreover, impossible for any Englishman to read the 
opinions recorded by Rivarol, Cazotte, and many others 
without being struck by the apparent ingratitude displayed 
by the emigrants to the country which, more than any 
other, afforded them hospitality in their distress. The 
pages of contemporary Royalist literature teem with abuse 
of England. The Quiberon disaster, for instance, which was 
in a great measure caused by the pusillanimity of the 
Comte d@’Artois and the want of union amongst the French 
Royalists themselves, is generally ascribed, not merely to 
English mismanagement—a charge which, as Mr. Fortescue 
has shown, is not without foundation—but also to English 
egotism and treachery. Many and valid excuses may be 
offered for this conduct. The people on either side of the 
Channel had been nurtured for generations respectively on 
Gallophobia and Anglophobia. The poisonous caricatures 
which have been handed down to us afford a standard by which 
contemporary English knowledge of France may be gauged. 
The utterances of Napoleon show clearly enough the crass 
ignorance entertained by leading Frenchmen of English insti- 
tutions and English habits of thought. Apart from the 
exasperation caused by poverty and exile, it must have been 
deeply galling to the pride of the French aristocracy to accept 
alms from those whom they had been taught from their child- 
hood to regard as their hereditary and irreconcilable enemies. 
The sufferings of the emigrants are well calculated to excite 
pity. In some cases their steadfast devotion to a losing cause 
calls for an admiration which is stimulated by the fact that 
the Royal representatives of that cause not only were little 
worthy of respect or affection on personal grounds, but also 
appear to have displayed marked ingratitude to the followers 
who sacrificed their fortunes, and in some cases their lives, to 
further the Royalist cause. Armand de Chateaubriand, the 

* The Hero of Brittany, Armand de Chateaubriand, 1768-1809. By M. E. 


Herpin. Translated by Mrs. Colquhoun Grant. London: Mills and Boon. 
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hero of M. Herpin’s biography, and the cousin of the 
René, died for his Sovereign. Yet when his on] 
eventually presented to Louis XVIII. and recalled to th, 
monarch’s mind the heroism of his father, the only rep] “ 
received “in dry tones” was “ Yes; he did his duty” — 

The fortunes of the French emigrants pussed th 

‘on : : rough two 
very distinct phases. During the first phase, which may be 
said to have finally terminated with the execution of Georges 
Cadoudal in 1804, a Royalist restoration was by no meay 
inconceivable. Napoleon was fully alive to ihe Poni 
Although his utterances at St. Helena must be received with 
great caution, he probably spoke the truth when he said. « Si 
ulors encore la politique anglaise avait permis qu'un pelan 
frangais se mit a la téte de La Vendée, c’en était fait dy 
Directoire, et la Restauration eit renversé ce Gouvernement 
débonnaire aussi facilement que Napoléon le fit deux mois 
aprés, & la journée du 18 Brumaire.” It was not, however, 
English policy, but the want of energy shown by the Frene) 
Princes themselves, that stood in the way of decisive action, 
The Comte d’Artois, indeed, had no scruples whatever . 
abetting the attempted assassination of Napoleon. Fouché, to 
whom moral scruples were a wholly unknown quantity, thought 
it quite natural that plots of this nature should be formed 
Reederer relates that, speaking of the English, Fouché gaiq. 
“C’est leur jeu de payer ici des hommes pour tuer le Premie; 
Consul. Moi, j’en use bien ainsi pour les hommes dangerens 
de La Vendée. Quand j’y veux faire tuer un homme, je dis a 
un de mes gens: ‘ Voila 200 ou 300 louis, apporte-moi {elle 
téte.’ Pourquoi les Auglais ne feraient-ils pas de mime?” 
But none of the Princes appears to have been at all eager to 
encounter any personal risks. M. Vandal, speaking of , 
possible descent on La Vendée, says: “Le Comte d’ Artois 
paraissait désigné, mais ce prince n’aimait pas le danger, 
Le Duc d’Angouléme se tenait dans lumbre de son pire. 
Le Duc de Bourbon ne paraissait nullement pressé de quitter 
)’Angleterre.” 

By the time Napoleon was firmly established in power the 
Royalist cause had become hopeless in so far as it depended 
on any organized movement within France itself. Neverthe. 
less, the emigrants continued to delude themselves with false 
hopes, and, with wholly inadequate means, to make attempts to 
effect a reaction. It was in one of these attempts that Armand 
de Chateaubriand lost his life. M. Herpin’s biography brings 
out very clearly the causes which frustrated the puny efforts 
of the Royalists during this period. In the first place, discord 
reigned in their own ranks, “The private ambitions, jealousies, 
and intrigues did more than anything else to weaken the 
valiant efforts made to restore the fallen Monarchy.” In the 
second place, many of the agents employed by the emigrants 
were arrested, and, in order to save their own lives, revealed 
all the Royalist plans to the ever-vigilant Fouché. In the 
third place, no effective public opinion in favour of a 
Restoration existed in France. 

The last point is perhaps the most important. In 180, 
Chateaubriand made his way to Brittany, carrying with him 
a paltry sum of fifteen hundred louis. His object was to 
obtain information which was to serve as a preliminary to 4 
Royalist rising. He was clandestinely lodged in the house of 
an old friend of his family, M. de Boisé-Lucas. He persuaded 
the son of his host, whose name was Maxime, to proceed to 
Paris in order to spy out the land. Maxime reported: “The 
mass of the people have entirely forgotten the Princes. They 
have fallen into such discredit that, even if the throne became 
vacant, I do not think it would enter anybody's head that they 
ought to be asked to occupy it. The Press has never even 
alluded to the reception accorded to Louis X VIII. in England; 
and the country at large is mainly ignorant of the fact that le 
is living there.” Maxime accordingly announced his intention 
of abandoning the Royalist cause and soliciting employment 
under the Imperial Government. The only question for 
Chateaubriand, then, was how he could in safety effect bis 
return to Jersey. He remained hidden for some weeks i @ 
closet in M. de Boisé-Lucas’s house, during which time b 
occupied himself principally in composing “some sonnets 02 
love and beauty, wine and youth.” He eventually attemptet 
to escape, but was driven back to the French coast by stress 
of weather, and arrested on landing. His capture coincided 
with Napoleon’s return from Spain, whence he had been hasti'y 
summoned, mainly in order to check the intrigues “ 
Talleyrand and Fouché. Then followed the historic intervie" 
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) 
at which Napoleon accused Talleyrand of treachery, and the 


latter, pale but smiling, replied: “ What a pity that sucha great 
man should be 80 ill-bred.” Fouché was also under suspicion. 
Some victim was required in order alike to appease Napoleon’s 
wrath and to clear his own character. The arrest of 
Chateaubriand was adduced as a proof of the veteran 
intriguer’s loyalty. A Court-Martial was therefore ordered 
to assemble under the presidency of General Hulin, the same 
officer who had sent the Due d’Enghien to his death. 
Chateaubriand, Maxime de Boisé-Lucas, and some of their more 
humble associates were condemned to death as spies. The 
opportunist Maxime, whose devotion to the Royalist cause 
evidently sat very lightly on him, was pardoned, and through- 
out his subsequent life always declared that he regarded the 
Emperor as his “second father.” A petition from Chateau- 
briand was presented to Napoleon through the agency of the 
Empress Josephine. The Emperor, M. Herpin says, “ read 
it attentively. All at once he frowned and threw it into the 
fire. The letter demanded mercy or justice. It ought to have 
been mercy only that was asked for. ‘He wants justice,’ said 
Napoleon, with that look on his face always a presage of a 
bad day; ‘very well! He shali have it.’” In a few days 
Chateaubriand, then forty-one years of age, was led out to 
execution. 

Mrs. Colquhoun Grant’s English translation of M. Herpin’s 
book would be none the worse for a little revision. For 
instance, both the translator and the proof-reader must surely 
have been wool-gathering when they passed the following 
passage for the press. Speaking of certain papers now lying 
at the British Museum, it is said: “ These papers were seized 
by Fouché, but as it involved many people in England it was 
carefully preserved there.” C. 





TWO BOOKS ON RUSSIA.* 

Or the two books before us, the more important is that which 
Mr. H. W. Williams has contributed to Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons’ excellent “Countries and Peoples” Series. It does not 
cover so wide a field as Mr. Winter's book, but its knowledge 
is more intimate and the penetration of its judgments more 
evident. Both books take an optimistic view of the future of 
Russia. Neither author offers his criticism in what may be 
called the terms of Radical sensationalism. We are not given 
a harrowing picture of a people, rightly struggling to be free, 
thwarted at every turn by cruel and malicious reactionaries, 
against whom the use of dynamite is quite explicable, if not 
strictly excusable. We have rather a picture of a people 
enjoying a continually higher standard of life, and seeking 
amusements in their leisure more than ever before, but as yet 
indifferent in the mass to political ideas. Neither author 
pretends that the Duma is an adequate instrument of Con- 
stitutional government, or, indeed, that it strictly stands for 
Constitutionalism at all. But it is the seed out of which the 
tree will grow. In spite of the notorious disappointments, 
representative government in Russia is much more likely to be 
lasting if it is allowed to bea hardy growth, trained to survive 
the rigours of the political climate, rather than a hothouse 
product. We say frankly that we have more hope of the 
tardy Russian method than of most others. We cannot 
understand how anyone can look at the mushroom Constitu- 
tions of Persia, Turkey, and China, which shot up in a few 
hours only to wither away in calamity and ruin, and regret 
that Russia has not followed the same ill-omened courses. 

Mr. Williams insists very rightly on the importance of the 
Council of the Empire in Russia—a body which is in its way 
more interesting than the Duma, yet about which one hears 
very little. It is left out of account much more than the 
Bundesrat in Germany. The Council of the Empire existed 
nearly a hundred years before the Constitution was framed, 
and when the Constitution was granted the Council was 
reformed. Half of the members are now appointed by the 
Emperor and half by the clergy and public bodies, such as the 
Zemstyos, provincial associations of the gentry, industrialists’ 
associations, and learned bodies. Mr. Williams says :— 

_“ There are two hundred members in all. The Council meets in 
the Marie Palace, near St. Isaac’s Cathedral, in a lofty, well-like 


hall, of scarlet and gleaming white, lighted from above. The 
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President is seated high up on a commanding dais, and, looking 
down from the visitors’ gallery, one sees, far below, long rows of 
bald heads reposing in capacious arm-chairs. The party divisions 
roughly correspond to those in the Duma. ‘There is a reactionary 
Right, a Conservative Centre, and a numerically inconsiderable 
Lett composed of Cadet and Progressive professors and Zemstvo 
men. The Bureaucracy is safe here, for, not to speak of the 
appointed members, the greater proportion of the elected members 
are connected with the Bureaucracy by the most intimate ties. 
There is nothing here of the restlessness and nervousness of the 
Duma. There is an impressive dignity of deportment, an atmo- 
sphere of grave authority,a scrupulousness in the observance of 
formalities. Noisy declamation is frowned on. All these elderly 
councillors with years of experience behind them, in the chancel- 
leries and in the provinces, have a fine sense of the gradations of 
rank and authority, and are prepared at any moment, at the 
bidding of authority, to abandon their own carefully considered 
views. There are many able men in the Council, and their 
judgment on points of law and administration is often singularly 
valuable. Some of the speeches in the Council attain a high level 
of oratory. Original views are presented with exceptional 
cogency, subtlety of argument, and wealth of illustration. Only 
the net result of these stately debates is that reforms are simply 
decorously buried. The Council may waver and, on occasion, 
indulge in a mild flutter of opposition to the Government, but in 
the end it nearly always does as the Government wishes it to.” 
No doubt the Council of the Empire is in its last expression a 
subservient body, and yet the Russians are wise not to lose 
the experience of administrators gathered from every part of 
the Empire. We cannot help thinking that we have some- 
thing to learn from such a body. If the Liberal plan is 
carried out of turning the House of Lords into an electoral 
body, a duplicate in most respects of the House of Commons, 
we shall lose a very large part of the experience of men—such 
men as are now created Peers or have inherited peerages— 
who have won distinction as statesmen—commoners, Ambas- 
sadors, Colonial Governors, sailors, and soldiers. We have 
need of men with such experience, and at present it is by 
men of this type that the debates in the House of Lords are 
dominated. We do not require them to govern us, but we do 
want the service of their collected wisdom and desire them to 
act as a referring body—a body subservient, not to a Cabinet 
of either party, but to the will of the people, and ready to per- 
form the function of referring doubtful measures to the 
people for their decision. The present House of Lords, 
purged of the members who have rendered no distinct public 
service, would be such a body. It would be in accordance with 
all our traditions to transform an ancient institution, bound 
formerly to the cause of autocracy, into the faithful servant 
of the democracy. With such an Upper Chamber, and the 
Poll of the People as the means of reference, the Parliament 
Act might safely be allowed to remain. 

Mr. Williams has written some interesting appreciations of 
the best-known Russian statesmen of to-day. He gives the 
following account of M. Vladimir Kokovtsev, the present 
Prime Minister, who is not well known to Englishmen :— 

“He hasspent his whole life in the St. Petersburg Chancelleries, 
has steadily climbed rung after rung of the bureaucratic ladder, 
and acquired a thorough knowledge of the finances of the Empire, 
and since 1906 has been a shrewd, economical, and invariably 
optimistic Minister of Finance. He imperturbably negotiates 
loans in Paris, and with equal imperturbability defends article 
after article of his Budgets inthe Duma. He speaks quietly, in 
rounded periods, frames his arguments, as he has for years been 
accustomed to frame them in innumerable official reports, never 
hesitates for a word, never displays excessive emotion, rarely 
appeals to the emotions of his hearers. Once in a Duma speech 
he unexpectedly let fall a phrase, ‘Thank God! we have no Par- 
liament,’ which aroused great indignation among the deputies, 
evoked a protest from the speaker, M. Homiakov, and for a time 
secured for M. Kokovtsev the reputation of a reactionary bureau- 
crat who desired the abolition of Constitutional Government. 
The phrase was, however, due to a misunderstanding, and all that 
M. Kokovtsev intended to say was that the parliamentary system 
under which ministers were responsible to the Representative 
Assembly does not prevail in Russia. On the whole M. Kokovtsev 
is believed to be cautiously progressive rather than reactionary in 
his views. But he is not a strong personality, and secures his ends 
rather hy discreet self-effacement than by vigorous insistence on 
his own point of view. He certainly does not pursue either the 
policy of general repression, or the aggressive policy in regard to 
the non-Russian nationalities with the same energy as his 
predecessor.” 

An element in the very gradual growth of Constitutionalism 
is the emancipation by degrees of the Press. When the Con- 
stitution was proclaimed there was a short, sharp era of 
complete freedom—forty days, in fact—but the Censorship 
severely reasserted itself, and since then there has been a 
slight but progressive relaxation, An editor needs a good 
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deal of judgment to determine whether a certain criticism 
will or will not bring down on him heavy penalties. But at 
least it is no longer necessary to use the absurd paraphrases 
by which forbidden ideas were formerly indicated. Constitu- 
tional government was called “legal order,” and “ Marxism ” 
was permissible, though “Socialism” was not. Perhaps the 
class most ill at ease under the expansion of the new régime 
is the clergy. They are continually associated with the rural 
police in the suppression of political sentiments disagreeable 
to the Government. If they spy and inform too zealously 
they lose all popularity and influence with their parishioners, 
and if they are not zealous agents they are marked down as 
undesirables by the Government. Many of them fear the 
Government too much to disobey, and try to secure their 
position in the parishes by sowing somewhat reactionary 
opinions which their consciences may disavow. 

The peasants have forgotten the days of serfdom, yet 
unconsciously some of the traditions remain. Economically 
it is of great interest to learn that in Vladimirovo there is a 
marked difference between the intelligence, industry, and 
resource of the peasants who live on opposite banks of the 
river. 
worse type slavery under private owners used to exist; on 
the other side there was State serfdom, under which, after 
the payment of heavy taxes, there remained much room for 
individual initiative. 

Mr. Winter is an American who travelled widely in Russia, 
and has certainly recorded his impressions with care and 
fullness. As regards the general character of the Russians, we 
believe his conclusion is just—that they are kindly and anxious 
to please others. When their good qualities are swamped by 
less amiable ones it is because the traditions of the autocracy 
call out what is evil. The tradition of officialdom is harsh, 





would accept the participation of a monarchical Government 


in productive enterprise and even in speculation. Al] this ig 
brought out in Mr. Elmer Roberts’s Monarchical Socialism in 
Germany. He gives instances of municipal, State, and 
Imperial conduct of trade, which has led to official repre- 
sentation even on the boards of great Kartels, which are 
so much dreaded elsewhere. Working hand-in-hand with, 
Protection, the Germans have given rein to their genius for 
detailed organization, until it may be said with some truth 
that the nation trades with the world. The individual, of 
course, suffers severely : he must pay high prices for his own 
goods, and be taxed for subsidies which enable trade to be 
gained by artificial means. For instance, railway rates for 
foreign trade are fixed “regardless of distance,” and are 
“based upon political and national considerations upon more 
than half of all the freight carried.” Such a subordination of 


| the individual would be intolerable to independent Britons, 


Germans are accustomed to regulation by official authority 
and brains, and they have for the time a ruler of intense 


| energy possessing the power, wholly exceptional and immensely 
| to his credit, of inspiring his vast bureaucracy with patriotism 


The explanation is that on the side inhabited by the | 


and honesty. We cannot but believe that so huge a machine 


| must fail, after reaching a certain maximum of force, through its 


own sheer weight. Such a national unity as Mr. Roberts finds 


| and admires is not likely to last in a State much larger 
| than Periclean Athens, and the comprehensive organization 


| to a little boys’ school. 


| extended to the workshop.” 
| authority 
| shield which 


and the governed for their part—always a prey to a quick 


emotionalism—become frenzied with a sense of wrong and 
stop at nothing. Readers of Dostoievsky’s The House of the 
Dead will remember instances of the furious anger which 


flames out of the smouldering wrongs long and morbidly | 
| whose rulers have souls and bodies to be dealt with, to say 


brooded over. The peasant who has committed the most 
violent crimes will as often as not, however, repent in tears 
the next day. We notice that, while Mr. Winter writes 
tentatively of the assassination of M. Stolypin baving been 
committed by the very secret police whom M. Stolypin had 
refused to abolish, Mr. Williams writes as though there were 
no doubt that the crime was committed by these men. It is 
indeed an amazing system under which secret police not only 
act as agents provocateurs, but, as in the case of the notorious 
Azeff, actually commit murders in order to advance themselves 
in the counsels of the Nihilists. One wonders whether it is 
not more true to say that some Russian agents hardly know 


| 
| 


| compiled his Principles of Prussian Administration. 


which side they wish to serve, and that they are Government | 
| fatal to liberty, of legislative, judicial, and administrative 


men simply on those oceasions when it distinctly pays them to 
be so. 





BUREAUCRACY IN GERMANY.* 


WHite the National Health Insurance Act was being hustled 
through Parliament we heard vaguely of the great success of 
the German compulsory schemes. Dr. Ludwig Bernhard and 
others may have taken away some of the glamour since then, 
but still it would be interesting to know whether anyone 
thought them “Liberal” measures. Mr. Lloyd George may 
fancy that Bismarck was a warm-hearted, emotional man like 
himself, and a Liberal too, but that is not likely to be the 
verdict of history. The man of blood and iron described his 
own social legislation as a bribe to the workman, and he 
probably did have a notion that he had better hoodwink the 
growing Socialist Party. But we suggest to Mr. Lloyd George 
that Bismarck’s main object was to draw more closely round 
the whole wage-earning class the meshes of the bureaucracy. 
Their life from week to week was to be the subject of more 
minute official records—they were to be kept under the 
heavy thumbs of yet more civil officers. Where Bismarck 
favoured Socialism, perhaps less consciously, was in his 
mercantilist policy, under which the great syndicates have 
been encouraged, for he probably did not foresee the rapidity 
of the growth of nationalized industry, nor that the Socialists 

* (1) Monarchical Socialism in Germany, By Elmer Roberts, London: T, 
Fisher Unwin. (4s, €d. net. |——(2) Principles of Prussian Administration, By 
Dr. H, G, James, London: Macmillamand Co, (6s, 6d, net. | 





seems less suited to a community of grown-up people than 
Indeed, Mr. Roberts says: “ Com- 
pulsion is congenial to the German in command. The 
discipline of the home and the elementary school is naturally 
In his eulogy of efficient 
his eyes from that side of the 
is marred by bitter industrial and class 
feeling. If we must compare monarchical with demo- 
cratic Socialism, one is bound to give weight to 
prestige and the picturesque, for they contribute something 
to general welfare and happiness. Also certain proverbial 
sayings come to the mind about the advantages of subjects 


he turns 


nothing of a single neck. For those who care to know more 
particularly how this bureaucracy is organized in the leading 
State of the Empire, Dr. H. G. James, another American, has 
It isa 
somewhat dry handbook full of information concerning all the 
officers, central and local, who manage the affairs of the 
King’s subjects for them. It does not stick to “ principles,” 
but begins with a brief historical sketch, from the first 
Margrave of Brandenburg onward, and it goes into details 
of the elaborate organization of control, and of the balance of 
powers attempted between the officials. To an English reader 
the most striking lesson will be the horrible confusion, 


functions. Here, again, we are copying Prussia disastrously 
in our recent “ Liberal” legislation, which in so many cases 
has set up officials who are not responsible to the Courts 
which should defend our liberties; and our Government offices 
are extending their bureaucratic habit of issuing Departmental 
orders to enforce the will of officials. This is the true Prussian 
manner. 





A CORNER OF THE COTSWOLDS.* 


Mrs. Gretton has added a valuable book to the history of 
the English countryside. She has taken a small district and 
shown us what the conditions of life of the people who have 
lived in it have been during the past century. Books of this 
kind are worth writing, for it is only by knowing what the 
past has been that we can hope to evolve any practical policy 
for the future; and the tendency of many of those who are 
busiest over so-called land reform to-day is to ignore the 
changes for good which have come about in the last fifty 
years or so, and to represent the farm labourer, for example, 
as having actually fallen rather than risen to his present 
position. Mrs. Gretton judges the past by more trustworthy 
standards than those of mere sentiment. She begins with a 
story of an old Chartist whom as a child she was taken to 
visit. He told her that when she grew up she would bear 
people saying that the world she lived in was no happier @ 


* A Corner of the Cotswolds, By M, Sturge Gretton, London: Methuen 
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— 
lace than it had been. “ When they tell you that,” he said, 

“you tell them that I and your grandfather used to see as 

many a8 fourteen men hanged in a row, as we rode into 

Worcester.” Those were the days, too, of transportation, and 

Mrs. Gretton quotes the Oxford Journal, from whose files she 

derives most of her facts, to show the ghastliness of the shadow 

that the old penal system threw over the whole of English 

rural life. The records of the anti-machine riots make very 

miserable reading; but of all the stories Mrs. Gretton has 
discovered, none is unhappier than that of the village woman 
whose husband and son were sentenced iv transportation, the 
one for fourteen and the other for seven years. For 
sixty years of her own life she listened for their foot- 

steps, dying at last in her chair turned towards the 
east, “ because she had heard that it was out of the sunrise 
travellers from Australia would come.” But transpor- 
tation and capital sentences for petty crime were not the 
only shadows. The struggle for life of the parents in 
the poorest classes during the first half of the nineteenth 
century is reflected in their attitude towards their children, 
which made possible such horrors as the old methods of 
chimney-sweeping, with the advertisements for “little boys 
for small flues,” and the suffocation and burning of boys too 
big for the chimney. To pass to lighter matters, we have 
only to look back to the newspapers of the day to realize that 
in the “ thirties,” just before the railways broke the Turnpike 
Trusts, the tyranny of the stage-coach was a far more intoler- 
able burden on the countryside than the worst of the 
tyrannies of the motor-car. When no blacksmith’s window 
might be uncurtained after dark, when no game might be 
played, and no camp or tent might be pitched on the roadside, 
when no windmill might be built within two hundred yards of 
the road, and no bonfire might be lighted within eighty feet 
of it, ‘ merrie England ” was bound more tightly by monopoly 
than to-day. Or take another standard, the simple one of 
food. “The farmers live as the gentry did in my father's 
time and the working folk live like the farmers,” as an old 
mason put it to Mrs. Gretton. Some of the stories which 
Mrs. Gretton tells of the “ possessors of these memories” are 
the best in the book. She does not deal, of course, entirely 
with the past; she gives us pictures in contrast of the life of 
the Cotswolds to-day. Nor, of course, would so well balanced 
a critic claim that we have lost nothing by modern “improve- 
ments,” particularly as regards building. Mrs. Gretton knows 
well enough, and can transfer to such a book as this, the spell 
of old buildings and rooms that have long been lived in; and 
one of her pleasantest touches is an acknowledgment of 
gratitude to an unnamed “lover of the Cotswolds, far from 
rich, who in repeated instances has given to some small free- 
holder the difference in cost to have his cottage roofed again 
with stone instead of with the cheaper substitute of blue slate.” 
Like Mrs. Gretton, we should like to see this idealist’s name 
in print, for thanks and for example. 





A WEST SURREY SKETCH-BOOK.* 


Tats little book has local feeling in the best sense, for the 
artist, writer, and publisher all belong to the district of which 
it treats. Mr. Hyde’s drawings are of two kinds—the topo- 
graphical pencil sketches and the romantic water-colour 
drawings. In the first of these he gives us facts, pleasant 
everyday aspects of delightful places, such as we can all see 
for ourselves—transcripts, not interpretations. These draw- 
ings direct us to the charms of old brickwork at Guildford or 
Farnham; they show us the shape of the church spire at 
Shalford. In the drawing of Godalming, the simple propriety 
of the Georgian Town Hall, with its plain spaces, is admirably 
brought out by means of the contrast afforded by the elaborate 
timbering of the house beyond. In these drawings the artist 
has purposely withdrawn himself and shown us the places 
with little personal comment. He has done his work by means 
of a delicate pencil-line, which the process of reproduction 
has rendered unequally. Where, as in the centre of the 
drawings, the plate has been untouched the effect is excellent ; 
where it has been treated for the sake of giving clean white 
paper for the sky and other lights, by removing the dots of 
the process screen, this cutting away has destroyed the 
Sensitive ontline. The instructed eye would prefer the 





* A West Surrey Sketch- Book. Twenty-six Drawings by William Hyde. With 
an Introduction by Eric Parker. Guildford: A. C. Curtis. [4s. 6d. net. 


reproduction undoctored; but the uninstructed would call the 
result grey and misty, and these last ure the vast majority. 
When we come to the drawings done with a brush the objec- 
tion we have noted does not hold, and in these Mr. Hyde's 
peculiar powers are exhibited. Here we have, not the accident, 
but the essentials of landscape. Most beautiful of these is 
the view of St. Martha’s from the Wey near Shalford, with its 
play of sun and shadow, and largeness of vision. Very 
beautiful, too, is the Thursley Common, where the mood 
inspired by the spirit of the place, not its geography, is 
revealed to us. Mr. Parker's introduction is very happily 
written, being neither too historical and informing for a 
sketch-book, nor too vague and general to be interesting. 
We wish that the civic authorities of Guildford and 
Godalming could be made to read what he says about 
the constant attempts to destroy things of beauty and 
interest in their towns. More and more, owing to 
the increasing ease of transit, tourist-brought streams of 
gold are pouring into the lesser places possessing something 
to beseen. ‘Ihis stream will set in the direction of the places 
that preserve old and beautiful things which can be 
advertised as attractions by competing railways and motor 
companies. If Guildford and Godalming aim merely at 
converting themselves into small copies of Surbiton, the 
people of large modern towns will not visit them, for they 
will become but inferior versions of their own homes. We 
are no doubt a long way off any large appreciation of 
beautiful things for their own sake, but the attraction of a 
“ curiosity,” whether it be Trinculo’s dead monster or “a very 
old-fashioned place,” is still potent with the multitude. 





WIND, SAND, AND SNOW.* 


MODERN science is very largely dependent on a knowledge of 
wave-motion. Man himself, as old Montaigne postulated, is a 
creature divers et ondoyant : at any rate, we know that all his 
thoughts and impulses and actions are th- outcome of wave- 
motions in his nervous fibres. Light and heat and the kind 
of electricity which is used in wireless telegraphy are just 
waves in the ether—a statement which may probably be 
extended to include all forms of radiant energy, possibly even 
gravitation. The late Osborne Reynolds went so far as to 
suggest that matter itself might be nothing more than the 
crests of strange waves in the ether. Be that as it may—for 
few understood his elaborate hypothesis, and fewer still agreed 
with it—there can be no question that the study of wave- 
motion is of the highest importance in enabling us to arrive 
at a just conception of the universe. Dr. Cornish bas attacked 
this subject from a side to which few or no paths had previously 
been trodden. His attention, he tells us, was called to it, 
more or less by accident, when in 1895 he went to live on the 
South Coast :— 

“Every day the waves of the sea—beautiful, mysterious, and 
insistent—drew me more and more to the path on the cliff whence 
I could watch them curl and break, and listen to their splash 
upon the sandy shore. I stood there on the afternoon of a calm 
day in early autumn at the time of low water of a spring tide. 
The little waves, gliding slowly in over the flat sands, bent round 
the ends of a shoal, as waves of light are refracted, and, meeting, 
passed through each other, each to continue its own course. Else- 
where a long, low wave, impinging obliquely on a small bank of 
sand, was thrown backwards at an angle of reflection equal to that 
at which it had struck the obstacle. And as I watched I thought 
what a fine thing it would be if the study of all kinds of waves 
could be co-ordinated.” 

For the last seventeen years Dr. Cornish has devoted himself 
to this fascinating pursuit. He decided to confine himself to 
the study of the surface waves of the atmosphere, hydro- 
sphere, and lithosphere, or air, water, and earth, calling the 
subject “kumatology,” and classing it as a department of 
physical geography. His researches have led him far afield. 
Beginning with the waves of the English Channel, he went 
on to study such alien forms of wave-motion as the seismie 
waves which traversed the island of Jamaica when Kingston 
was wrecked by the great earthquake of 1907—with the usual 
perversity of the scientific mind, Dr. Cornish calls it “ good 
fortune ” that he happened to be in the midst of that terrible 
cataclysm—and the gravitational waves in volcanic rock which 
hampered the excavation of the Panama Canal by bulging up 
the bottom of the Culebra Cut. Portions of bis work have 


* Waves of Sand and Snow, and the Eddies which Make Them, By Vaughan 
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already been given to the world in a score or so of scientific Mrs. Conroy having made it clear that 


papers on special points and in a book— Waves of the Sea and 
other Water Waves—which he published about four years ago. 
In the present volume he deals with the “ progressive transverse 
inequalities ” produced by wind or water in sand andsnow. The 
more familiar action of wind is to obliterate the transverse 
and create longitudinal inequalities. Yet, under certain con- 
ditions, the smooth surface of desert sand and prairie snow is 
ruffled transversely by the wind. ‘The means by which these 
waves of sand and snow originate, grow, and move are peculiar 


and interesting.” Dr. Cornish also records incidental investi- | 


gations of mackerel skies (cloud ripples), snow-mushrooms, | 
| Rhoda’s second surprise is the return of the real Master 


quicksands, and other allied subjects. The admirable illustra- 
tions add charm to a most valuable and instructive piece of 
patient labour. 





FICTION. 


LISMOYLE.* 
Mrs. Croker has been writing for more than thirty years, 
and though she has never improved on Diana Barrington and 
Pretty Miss Neville, she has never fallen much below the level 
reached in those delightful late Victorian romances and has 
attained it once more in Lismoyle. This consistency of 
achievement, though it has never carried her into the front 
rank, is the outcome of a happy combination of tempera- 
ment and experience. Her best stories are the outcome 
of an Irish upbringing and a residence in India, and give 
a vivacious picture of station life alternating with scenes in 
the “ ould country.” 
tion with Mrs. Steel’s vivid presentment of bazaar life, or 
the seamy side of Anglo-Indian society as revealed by Mr. 
Kipling, nor do they possess the literary urbanity of Sir 
Henry Cunningham’s Chronicles of Dustypore or The 
Coeruleans. With the “basic” and “elemental” facts of 
life, sex problems, and introspection Mrs. Croker is not 
in the least concerned. But to say this is not to deny 
her the possession of many qualities which tend to the 
refreshment and delectation of the general reader—high 
spirits, an easy and natural style, geniality, and, within 
certain limits, a gift of faithful and incisive portraiture. 
Above all, her books are clean and wholesome, without laying 
themselves open to the charge of insipidity or effusiveness. 
Students of recent fiction may note a superficial resem- 
blance between the plot of Lismoyle and Dan Russel the Fox. 
In each a rich English girl detaches herself from her sur- 
roundings, and spends a long holiday in a hunting country in 
Treland. But the divergence is far greater than the similarity: 
there is no trace of the imitation, or worse, from which the 
authors of the immortal R.M. have suffered so severely as 
the penalty of their genius and popularity. The heroine of 
Dan Russel the Fow was a highly educated, typically English 
girl, whose intellectuality was tempered by the furor venaticus. 
Rhoda Kyle, the heroine of Lismoyle, though born in India 
and brought up in England, was at least Irish on the mother’s 
side; she was answering the call of the blood in paying a 
long-deferred visit to her mother’s home, while her horse- 
manship had been confined to an occasional ride in the 
Row. She lived in London with her widowed aunt, a middle- 
aged lady of immense vitality and ample fortune, who, at 
the opening of the story, had just planned a six months’ 
tour round the world. Rhoda was, of course, to be one of 
the party, but at the last moment the family doctor inter- 
vened. Five seasons in London had impaired a delicate 
constitution, and globe-trotting was out of the question. At 
this juncture Rhoda receives a cordial, not to say gushing, 
invitation from her mother’s sister, Mrs. Conroy, whom she 
had never seen, to her place in the South of Ireland. Rhoda’s 
soldier father, we learn, had never been forgiven by old Mr. 
Kyle for marrying the penniless Irish girl who died in giving 
birth to a daughter, and Captain Kyle soon after lost his life 
in an accident. The old man had been reconciled to his 
orphan granddaughter and made her his heiress, postponing 
her coming of age till she was twenty-five. Her English 
aunt, suspicious of adventurers, opposes the scheme of an 
Trish rest-cure; but Rhoda, backed by Dr. Ambrose, carries 
her point, while consenting to keep her wealth in the dark, 
and starts for Lismoyle on the footing of a paying guest— 


* Lismoyle, By B. M, Croker. London: Hutchinson and Co, [6s.] 





They do not enter into serious competi- | 





| her tyranny over her willing slaves. 





Saree. 
her circumstances 
were straitened — attended by a highly qualified maid 
Adventures are to the adventurous, and Rhoda, though ns 
expensive young woman, faces the shock of successive 
surprises with a stout heart. No one meets her at the 
station, and mistress and maid are reduced to accepting 
the assistance of a casual milk-cart. (Mrs. Croker, we may 
observe, is quite up to date in her references to creamerieg 
that most characteristic institution of modern Ireland.) 
When Rhoda and the much-harassed Abigail reach Lis. 
moyle, they find the house in disorder, no preparation 
for their reception, and Mrs. Conroy away in Dublin. 


of the house, Captain Conroy, her aunt’s stepson, who 
had never been consulted in the matter, and was blissfully 
ignorant of the paying-guest arrangement. Niel Conroy is 
at the first blush horribly bored at the prospect of having to 
entertain the expensive Londoner, and, pending his step- 
mother's return, contrives to board her out in great luxury at 
the palatial house of his neighbour Mrs. Donovan, a strapping 
Amazon, the widow of an Irish-Australian millionaire. But 
Rhoda’s greatest surprise and Mrs. Croker’s most triumphant 
creation is Mrs. Conroy herself. When we read her 
original letter to Rhoda, we set her down as a feckless, 
harum-scarum, but thoroughly generous woman. When we 
learn later on how scandalously she neglected the late Mr, 
Conroy—her second husband—how she wasted his substance, 
played into the hands of a rascally agent, and made it 
necessary for her stepson—a keen and popular soldier—to 
abandon the profession he loved in order to save the situation 
for his sister and his stepmother, our blood boils within 
us. And it boils all the more as we read of her shady 
finance and how the admirable Niel and his excellent sister 
Bryda toil and slave to furnish Mrs. Conroy and her lazy, 
lolluping daughter Doatie—a name truly appropriate to the 
surroundings—with fine clothes and to pay for their amuse- 


ments. But having thus wholly revised our judgment on 


| Mrs. Conroy, we are obliged to revise it once again when she 


arrives on the scene, makes a conquest of Rhoda, and reasserts 
If one can imagine such 
a thing as a lovable Harpy, that is perhaps the best description 
of this unscrupulous, imperturbable, but highly attractive, 
dainty, and wonderfully well-preserved baggage. For the 
further progress of Rhoda’s education amid her new surround- 
ings we must refer our readers to the pages of Mrs. Croker’s 
excellent story, in which they will make acquaintance with balf- 
a-dozen refreshingly unconventional characters, including three 
elderly sportswomen and a ferocious laundress. Rhoda herself 
is sympathetic rather than exhilarating, and more prone to the 
effusion of tears than is commonly the case with Georgian 
heroines. And the protestations made by Niel Conroy when 
he discovers that his cousin is not a poor relation but an 
heiress seem to us rather overdone. But with these reserva- 
tions, and a passing grumble at Mrs. Croker’s exasperating use 
of unnecessary commas, we have nothing but praise for her 
latest novel. 





The Flying Inn. By G. K. Chesterton. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—“ G. K. C.” is our real and only romantic. He sees the 
world and this dull human life of ours as one great adventure; 
he cries “ Follow, follow!” and we chase across the boundaries 
of true romance. For his new book, read on a grey day, we give 
him our thanks. At first we were under the impression that Mr 
Chesterton had collected his “Songs of the Simple Life,” 
thought them too good to be lost in the pages of the New Witness, 
and deliberately written a wild romance which should contain 
them; but, if they are introduced after the manner of lyrics 
in a musical comedy, they are none the less admirable poetry. 
Were there space we should dearly like to quote the 
“Song of the Wicked Grocer.” Many will find themselves 
ill-content with The Flying Inn, for there is in it no sequence 
of plot, only the fortunes of the last innkeeper of England 


| fleeing with his sign before the Moslem law forbidding the 


sale of intoxicating liquors everywhere, save where an old inn 
sign shall still stand. And we do not expect from Mr. 
Chesterton even one split infinitive, nor the repetition of pro- 
nouns which looks like the work of a younger writer; some- 
times, too, he falls into exaggeration and artificiality, and 
when he says that “white morning lay about the grey stony 
streets like spilt milk,” we venture to think that he is not 
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ertain of his own meaning. But, for all that, the 
brilliancy of his writing and the paradoxical humour of his 

‘ions are beyond praise, and leave us feeling, in our 
peppiness, a little mad, and yet supremely sane. 


The Heart of the Moor. By Beatrice Chase. (Herbert 
Jenkins. 6s.)—There are some charming passages in this 
book, which, however, cannot by any stretch of imagination 
be called a novel. The nearest model which it suggests is the 
delightful collection of sketches by Miss Mitford called Our 
Village. That is, of course, the work of a maturer author than 
Miss Chase, and a greater work of art. It is, however, curious 
io see how much likeness there is in the standpoints of the 
two books, in spite of the difference of eighty years in their 
dates, and in spite also of the fact that Our Village deals with 
a quiet country hamlet and the present volume with the 
whole region of Dartmoor. Miss Chase follows her model in 
making the best of a very pretty gift of humour. There is a 
delightful description of the working in Dartmoor of the 
system of sending telegrams by telephone to the town:— 


quite c 


« As the wire is an overhead one, it sometimes leads to compli- 

cations on account of the noisy moor winds. Occasionally the name 
of the postmaster instead of one’s own is appended to some wire 
to one’s dearest friend, which throws him intoa state of hopeless 
bewilderment. Also there is a system of spelling each word which 
always seems to me intricate—needlessly so, considering the noise 
of the Dartmoor gale in the wire. The various letters of the 
alphabet have a rhyming sound, such as, for example, ‘t,’ ‘p,’ 
‘e’ ‘e, and the harassed telephonist always uses a Christian name 
in illustration. Thus: ‘Doctor wanted to-day.’ I once listened 
to the transmission of this message. They got through ‘Doctor 
wanted’ after much shouting, but ‘ to-day’ was too much for them 
both. ‘T, began our postmistress.—‘P,’ replied the cheerful 
voice, ‘right.’—‘ T,’ shrieked our end, ‘not p.’—‘ Not what? I 
ean’t hear.’—‘T,’ roared our end again.-—‘1 keep telling you I’ve 
got “p.” What next?’—‘T, t, t, not p. T for Thomas, T for 
Thomas,’ said our end twenty times in desperation.—‘ Doctor 
wanted, Thomas,’ chirped the other end. ‘Yes? That all?’ I 
could not stay to hear the end. I left our postmistress clinging, 
speechless, to the receiver, waiting till adequate language should 
occur to her.” 
The melodramatic events in some of the sketches are really 
jest what might be expected to occur in this wild and desolate 
region, but the author’s ideas of first aid to the injured, as 
depicted in “The Awakening of Thirza,” are decided] 

P g 
primitive. The book is a striking example of the modern 
reaction in favour of “ Feminine Woman,” and suggests that 
the dignity of the maker of the home is able to attain to 
greater heights among working-class women than among 
wives and mothers who leave the actual physical care of their 


hasbands and children to other people. 


Jacob Elthorne. By Darrell Figgis. (J. M. Dent and 
Sons. 6s.)—The life of Jacob Elthorne is one of the most 
detailed and complete autobiographies that we have ever found 
under the heading uf “Fiction.” Here is an account, not only 
of Elthorne’s doings and fortunes, but of the growth of his 
mind and personality ; it is worth while to read it, just as it is 
always worth while to get to know some one person intimately 
and well. By the end of the book we know Jacob so well 
that, in spite of our love for him, and after reading Ramsay’s 
“after-word,” we can yet understand the failure of his 
marriage; for, with all his admirable force and passion, he 
was exasperating with his quixotic ideals of the high calling of 
literature, with his contempt for business and sport and well- 
established conventions; he was a devoted follower of art for 
art's sake, yet was content to live on the money earned by his 
wife through the writing of novels which he described as 
“namby-pamby, slippy-sloppy, erotico-religious sentimen- 
talism.” Much of the book is taken up with interesting 
discussions on literature and journalism and realism in art, 
and these are in some ways more satisfactory that the plot of 
the story; it is only when Mr. Figgis launches out into 
mysticism and pseudo-philosophy that we are inclined to 
hurry, and to sympathise with those readers who will quail 
before the length of the book and its close printing. 


ReapaBLEe Noves.—The Sins of Scverac Bablon. By Sax 
Rohmer, (Cassell and Co. 6s.)—A melodramatic account of 
the loss of a lady’s jewels, and the attempts of some amateur 
detectives to recover them. Molly's Fortune. By “M. E. 
Francis.” (Sands and Co. 3s. 6d. net.).—A _ sentimental 
interest attaches to this book as being Mrs. Francis Blundell’s 
first novel. It isa pretty little story, but the progress of the 
author in her art has since been very marked. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have net been 
reserved for review in other forms, } 





The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part X. Edited by B. P. Grenfell 
and A.§.Hunt. (Egypt Exploration Fund.)\—We welcome Dr. 
Grenfell’s return to his collaboration with Mr. Hunt, and 
the consequent probability of reduction of arrears in the 
Graeco-Roman branch of this important work. The present 
part begins with some fragments from a collection of sayings 
of Jesus, among which we note one hitherto unrecorded addi- 
tion in the passage: “ And pray for your enemies; for he that 
is not against you is with you. He that to-day is afar off 
shall to-morrow be near you.”——The Cemeteries of Abydos, 
Part II. By T. E. Peet and W. L. 8. Loat. (Same pub- 
lishers.)—The results of careful excavation in two new regions 
of the cities of the dead at Abydos. It seems that the Copts 
who settled on the site at a later date buried ox-skulls under 
their houses to bring good fortune to the inmates. 


Chaucer and the Roman de la Rose. By Dean Spruill 
Fansler. (Humphrey Milford. 6s. 6d. net.)—This con- 
scientious monograph originated as a thesis in Columbia 
University. It discusses at length Chaucer's relative debt 
to Guillaume de Lorris and Jean de Meung—a subject on 
which there has been great diversity of opinion among the 
critics. Mr. Fansler concludes that there was an “ undeni- 
able sympathetic relationship” between Chaucer and Jean 
de Meung, to whom the English poet went for “all kinds of 
allusions and information”: but that no evidence of such 
borrowing can affect our estimate of Chaucer's fundamental 
and essential originality. 





The Eastern Libyans. By Orie Bates. (Macmillan and Co. 
42s, net.)—The author of this important contribution to the 
archaeology of Northern Africa has long been engaged in 
collecting materials for a history of Cyrenaica. His Libyan 
notes grew in volume until it became quite clear that they 
would form a disproportionate part of this work, and Mr. 
Bates has accordingly taken the sensible course of making a 
separate book of them. Asa member of the Nubian Archaeo- 
logical Survey, he bas had exceptional opportunities of col- 
lating the monumental evidence, and his book will be welcomed 
by all students. 





A Grammar of Late Modern English. Part IT., Section 1, A. 
By H. Poutsma. (Groningen: P. Noordhoff. 13s. 6d. net.)— 
This is an amazing piece of work for a foreigner to have 
undertaken. The present instalment of some seven hundred 
pages deals only with nouns, adjectives, and articles. The 
first part of the work explained the sentence, first in its 
elements and then as a whole; and the next section will 
handle verbs and particles. Mr. Poutsma, who is English 
master at the Municipal “ Gymnasium” of Amsterdam, has 
an immense knowledge of modern English—which he writes 
like a native. The most striking feature of his work is the 
copious wealth of examples, drawn chiefly from the great 
writers of the nineteenth century, with which it is illustrated, 


Winchester Cathedral Close. By John Vaughan. (Sir 
Isaac Pitman and Sons. 5s. net.)—Canon Vaughan has 
chosen a delightful subject, and has made a charming book 
out of the historical and literary associations of Winchester. 
He describes the monastic life of the old Roman Catholic 
days with great knowledge and sympathy. Perbaps he is 
even. better inspired in his account of “the cradle of our 
English prose ”—for it was at Winchester that King Alfred 
made what Dean Kitchin calls “ the first and greatest history 
book of the English people.” 





The Parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, Part II. By W.E. 
Riley and Sir Laurence Gomme. (London County Council.) 
—The admirable survey of London which is being carried out 
under the auspices of the London County Council has now 
reached its fifth volume, which completes the account of the 
very interesting churches, old houses, and historical monu- 
ments in the parish of St. Giles. The earlier volumes dealt 
with Bromley-by-Bow and Chelsea, and the forthcoming 
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volume will be devoted to Hammersmith. We cannot speak 
too highly of the conscientious execution of this great task, 
alike in its letterpress and in its architectural i)lustrations, 
The work is wortby of the city which inspired it. 


The Truth About Ulster. By F. Frankfort Moore. (Eveleigh 
Nash. 7s. 6d. net.)—After an experience of Ulster extending 
over some fifty years, Mr. Moore tells us that he does not 
remember the time when she has not been fighting. In his 
earliest recollections a great part is played by the recurrent 
riots and faction-fights of Belfast, some of which he describes 
with the unction of the practised hand. Thus he finds no 
difficulty in giving a strongly affirmative answer to the 
question, “ Will Ulster fight?” But he does not think that 
fighting will be necessary, because “no battery of English 
guns would ever be brought into action against the inhabitants 
of an English city such as Belfast is to-day.” Ulster is not 
part of Ireland, but a piece of England with a certain propor- 
tion of Irish inhabitants. We wish the Government could 
realize this fundamental fact as clearly as Mr. Moore. 





Books oF REFERENCE.—The India Office List for 1914. 
(Harrison and Sons. 10s. 6d.)—This useful work is a complete 
directory to our Indian Services, with statistics of the country 
up to date. The City of Londun Year-Book, 1914. (W. H. 
and L. Collingridge. 5s. net.)\—An adequate guide to the 
municipal, commercial, and social life of the City. 





New Epitions.—The Law Relating to Ewxecutors and 
Administrators. By A. R. Ingpen. (Stevens and Sons. 
25s. net.)—In this second edition of a standard work nearly 
five hundred additional cases have been inserted——The 
Magistrate’s General Practice. By C. M. Atkinson. (Same 
publishers. 20s.)\—A trustworthy compendium of law and 
practice for the “great unpaid” to the end of 1913.——The 
Praise of Foliy. By Erasmus. (Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. 
net.)—An attractive reprint of John Wilson’s seventeenth- 
century version, with an admirable introduction by Mrs. 
P. S. Allen. 


(** Messrs. Constable and Co. are the English publishers 
of Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres, by Henry Adams, 
noticed in last week’s issue of the Spectator.] 














NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—_——_>—— 


Arnold (W. T.), Songs of Sea Labour, cr 8vo (Orpheus Music Pub. Co.) net 
Bacon (B. W.), ‘Christianity, Old and New, cr 8vo .. (H. Milford) net 
Bardswell (N. D.), Preliminary Report on the Treatment of Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis with Tuberculin, 8vo ...... .(H. K, Lewis) net 
Beresford (J. D.), The House in Demetrius Roa: 1, cr -8¥O .. .. (Heinemann) 
Brown (G. H.), At the Rising of the Sun, and other Se rmons, cr 8vo 
(Arrowsmith) net 
— & Elder) net 


Catty (C. S.), Poems and Legends, cr 8vo .. 
(Constable) net 


Christie (D.), Thirty Years in Moukden, 1883-191 3, 8vo 
Clark (G. B.-), Wheat and Woman, cr 8vo ‘ .. (Heinemann) net 
Collitz (K, H.), Selections from Classical German Liter: ature, cr Svo 

( H. Milford) net 
Cooper (R. D.), Huating and Hunted in the Belgian Congo, roy 8vo 


(Smith & Elder) net 
Croker (B. M.), Lismoyle, er 8vo (Hutchinson) 
Daniel (M, 8.), Choice, cr 8vo (Burns & Oates) net 
Dillon (Viscount) and Hope (W. H. St. J.), Pageant of the Birth, Life, 
and Death of Richard Beauchamp, Ear! of Ww arwick, 4to Ganges ans) net 
Dwyer (J. F.), The Spotted Panther, cr 8vo .... : A. Melrose) 
East (Sir A.), Brush and Pencil Notes in Landscape, 4to aa AC assell) net 
Estens (J. L.), The Paraclete and Mahdi, roy 8vo (I, Pitman) net § 
Forsyth (A. R.), Lectures Introductory to the Theory of Functions of 
Two Complex Variables, 4to Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Fowler (W. W.), Roman Ideas of oy in the Last } Comey before the 
Christian Era, 8vo ‘ ..(Maecmillan) net 
Frank (T.), Roman Imperialism, 8vo.... (Macmillan) net 
Fraser (J. F. ), The Amazing Argentine, ers (Cassell) 
From Far Lands: Poems, by “‘ Gervais Gage,”’ cr 8vo0 ...... ..(Macmiilan) 
Geikie (J.), The Antiquity of Man in Europe, 8vo (Gurney ‘& Jackson) net 
Gibson (S.), Some Oxford Libraries, 12mo... .................0004 (H. Milford) net 
Gregory (J.), Under Handicap, er 8vo AR .(Harper) 
Grey (L.), Sarah Midget: a Novel, cr 8vo ...(Methuen) 
Hanshew (T. W.), Cleek of Scotland Yard, cr 8vo (Cassell) 
Heathcote (M.), Entertaining Jane, cr | tag sige leo uneaiil ‘(Mills & Boon) 
Housden (C, E.), The Riddle of Mars the Planet, 8vo (Longmans) net 
Hubbell (H. M.), The Influence of Isocrates on Cicero, Dionysius, and 
Aristides, 8vo H, Milford) net 
Hughes (R. \, What Will People Say? cr 8vo...... ..(Harper) 
Hutton (W. H.), Highways and Byways in Shakespeare’ s Country, cr 8vo 


(Macmillan) net 

Jerrold (C.), The Story of Dorothy Sostam, © 8v0 ..- (Nash) net 
Jones (W.), Nucleic Acids, 8vo (Longmans) net 
Joyce (T. A.), Mexican Archaeology, ae (P. L. Warner) net 
Kandinsky (Ww. ), The Art of Spiritual Harmony, ‘roy 8yo .. (Constable) net 
Kernahan (Mrs. C.), The Chance Child, cr 8vo ..... “ (Everett) 
Kippax (J. R.), The Call of the Stars, 8vo. (Putnam) net 
Knox (M.), Infatuation, cr 8BV0.................0.cccceceeeeeues R. Audsley) net 
Latin Songs, Classical, ‘Medieval, and Modern, with Music (Putnam) net 
Legg (J. W.), English ‘Church Life from the Restoration to the Tractarian 
Movement, 8vo (Longmans) net 
Littlejohn (J.), Shadows of the Past, cr 8vo ...... ..... ary & Hall) 
Littlestone (G.), My Lady Bountiful, cr 8vo Ward & Lock) 
Lybyer (A. H.), The Government of the Ottoman mae in the Time of 
Suleiman the Magnificent, 8vo .. . Milford) net 
Macdonald (G. R.), Pitman’s Manual of Spanish “Commercial Corre- 
eens cr 8vo (I. Pitman) net 
McEvoy (C.), Private Affairs, cr 8V0 ........cc00:s0008 sdiicaiaiia paainiiaincd (Everett) 





tr, 
Menzies (Mrs. S.), Love’s Responsibilities, er 8vo (Hol 
Morgan (J. V.), The Philosophy of We!sh ten : Hardingham 60) 
Neumann (P.), Chignett Street, cr 8vo (Smith & mH net 126 
er | & * . —— Originalities, cr 8vo ( i 

utta! i lowers as they Grow, 7th 8 . 
O'Donovan (G.), Waiting, cr 8vo d : a mdbraew . meee 
Opens (G. W. T.), The Lord Advocates of Scotland, 2nd Gates, 1834-19 » 
vo 
Owen (E.), Appendicitis, Cr 8VO  ..............c.cseneceeseseeees “ (ingen) not ay 2110 
Peacock (W.), Albania; the Foundling State of Europe, 8vo as 
(Chapr 

Deuet (J.), The Young Folk’s Bible in the Language of Cid, — 


ace (E.), The Railways of the World, 8vo 
Rawson (M. 8.), The Priceless Thing, cr BVO... (S. Paul) 
Reyes (R.), The Two Americas, 8vo (T. W. Laurie) net 1 
Rittenberg (M.), The Modern Chesterfield, cr 8vo...(Hurst & Blackett) net 16 
Rose (G.), The Beautiful Arabella Phipps and Others, cr 8vo (E, Brock) net a 
Russell (L,), The Years of Forgetting, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock 
Saleeby (C. W.), The Progress of Eugenics, cr 8vo ...(Cassell) net 
School and Life, by various writers, cr 8vo ...... .«.(G. Philip) net 
Scott (A. B.), The Lord’s Mother: a Poem, cr 8vo0 ... (Constable) net 
Shaw (G. B.), Misalliance, The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, and Fann 

First Play, cr 8vo ie} 
Smith (S. K.-), Three Against the World, cr 8vo.. {nga & Hall) 60 
Stanhope (A.), On the Track of the Great, 8vo sd Nash) _ 
Stebbing (W.), Truths or Truisms, Part III., 8vo “(a Minton) net 


(S.8.0) 7 
‘ ..(Boutledge) ro 


Tanner (J. R.), Descriptive Catalogue of the Library of Samuel Pep; 
(Sidgwick & Jackson) each net 
(Nelson) net 59 
.-(Longmans) net 10/6 
Nash 


Parts I. and IT., roy 8vo 
Thomas (E.), In Pursuit of Spring, 8vo 
Thompson (H. 8.), Flowering Plants of the Riviera, 8vo . 
Thompson (M.), The Woman's Law, cr 8vo ) 60 
Tressall (R.), The Ragged Trousered Philanthropists, cr 8v0 . ards) 60 
Trotter (T. H. Y.), The Making of Musicians, cr 8vo (H. Jeonkinay net 36 
Turquan (J.) and D’Auriac (J.), A Great Adventuress: Lad Hamilton 

and the Revolution in Naples, 1753-1815, 8vo............ —) 5 Je enkins) net 126 
Tynan (K.), Lovers’ Meetings, cr 8vo ..(T. W. Laurie) 
Vachell (H. A.), ery a Novel, cr 8vo ... coolio Murray) 
Vallon (W. B.-), That Strange Affair, cr 8vo.... (S. Paul) 60 
Varisco (B.), The Great Problems, 8vo (G, Allen) net 150 
Veblen (T.), "The Iustinct of Workmanship, cr 8vo... -(Maecmillan) net 66 
Wells (H. G.), The World Set Free, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 60 
Westcott (A.), The Sun God, er 8vo.. oone .. (Heath & ye net 36 
Winterburn (F. H.), Princi ies of Correct Dress, 12mo (Harper) net 3% 
Worcester (D, C.), The Philippines, Past and Present, 2 vols., 8vo 

(Mills & Boon) net 309 

2010, by the author of ‘‘ The Adventures of John Johns ...(T. W. Laurie) 69 





LIBER T Y 
FABRICS 
EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Patterns Post Free. Liberty and Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London; and Paris, 





FOR FOR 
DRESSES FURNISHING 


JOHN HARVEY & SONS, Ltd. 
Estd. 1796 BRISTOL 


WINE MERCHANTS, by Royal Warrant 
to His Majesty KING GEORGE V. 


are prepared to submit from their unrivalled duty-paid stock 
samples of over One Hundred varieties of pure Bordeaux, to 
enable the consumer to find a satisfactory reply to the query :— 


Why Not CLARET? 


Sample Case for 158., carriage paid, containing :— 


1 Bot.. Superior ag 4 Claret, 
Chateau Bel Air, 1 
28 o- doz 
1 Bot. Chateau Langoa, 1909 3rd 
growth St. Julien) 
2/- per doz. 


2/: 
1 Bot. Chateau Palmer, 1899 (3rd 
growth Cantenac) 
52/- per doz 


1 Bot. Vin Ordinaire, Cotes de 
Blaye, 1909. ,. 18/- per doz 


1 Bot. Luncheon Claret, Mont- 
ferrand, 1906. 21/- per doz. 


1 Bot. Vin de Table, Medoc 
Superieur, 1906 24/- per doz. 


Write for Descriptive Price List, 


———- 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





RESULTS AT THE 1912 DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

£2 Os. % per annum. 
£2 Ss. % per annum. 
£2 7s. % per annum 


Whole Life Bonus - - - 
Endowment Assurance at 60 - 
and at 65 <« 


Write for Quotation to 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND oL.00Ks 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold M Franco- 

APPOINTMENT British Rehiitien. jhe only Grand Erise — 

to a Bri irm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 

TO THE KING nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 

Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 

Ships’ Compasses. 
EW ENT os free on application. 

. D nd Cc > L *s 
Makers of the great So Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Roya! Exchange, 


E.C. 
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— ?[>BESITY “4% 


DISCOMFORT 


BE AVOIDED by replacing 
bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS 


NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 


CAN 


your 


pALATABLE. 





CALLARD & CO., 


Bample and 
SO Regent St., London, W. 


Booklet free from 


THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 





32 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W.; 
and 8 Avenue de Friedland, Paris. 


Tailoring of the Highest Class at Moderate Prices. 
Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 


visits to the provinces, and will be happy to 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment. 





—— 


“The oniy Cocoa I can digest” 


This is the verdict passed upon Savory and Moore’s Cocoa and 
Milk by those who are unable to take cocoa in the ordinary form. 
It is made from refined cocoa and pure country milk by a special 

s, which makes it perfectly easy of digestion even by the 
most delicate. 

Savory and Moore’s Cocoa and Milk is highly nourishing and of 
delicious flavour. It is of great benefit to all who suffer from 
digestive weakness, and it is an excellent thing to take the last 
thing at night, as if brings quiet, refreshing sleep. It requires 
only hot water. 

TESTIMONY—" I am very pleased with the Cocoa and Milk, especially as 
it is the first time I have ever been able to take or retain cocoa of any sort, 
however prepared, This has been quite a revelation to me.” 


“LIeonsider your Cocoa and Milk a preparation of exceptional merit, and 
@ough I have tried practically every known cocoa, it is the only one that gives 
me no discomfort. In the early morningI find a cup the ve y thing to 
*treshen * me for the day, and as for the taste, I consider it lovely.’ 


Tins 2s, 6d, & 1s, 62., of all Chemists and Stores, 
SAMPLE FOR 3d. POST FREE 


A Trial Tin of the Cocoa and Milk will be sent, by return, post free for 
M. Mention this journal and address: 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


—_———. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......&£85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID......... eaeeeerewes £100,000,000., 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
ERY CENTRAL DOUBLE FLAT, close Savoy Hotel, 


TO LET FURNISHED. Drawing, dining, 3 bed rooms, kitchen, 
bath (h. & c.), electric light, gas. Unique view. 3} gns. Would suit tenant 
en om India or Egypt.—Write “ K. B.,” c/o Christophers, 22 Berners 

t, W. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
WAtFrorp BOYS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


P APPOINTMENT OF HEAD.MASTER. 
The Governors invite applications for the appointment of HEAD-MASTER 


ef the Watford Boys’ Grammar School (a Secondary Day School). Salary 
£00, rising by £25 year to £600. The Person appointed will be required to 
take up duties on 14th September, 1914. 

Applicants must be between the ages of 27 and 40, and must be Graduates of 
a University in the United Kingdom. 

present number of Scholars is 310. 

ll particulars of the appointment and printed form of application, which 
alone can be received, may be obtained from the undersigned on receipt of a 
stamped, addressed foolseap envelope. 

Application forms to be returned not later than 20th May, 1914, 


Canvassing a disqualification. 
Watford Place, Watford. FREDERICK WILSON, 
Clerk to the Governors. 


24th April, 1914, 

WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER. 

1, SCIENCE MISTRESS, with Geography or Mathematics as 

mcond subject. 2. ENGLISH MISTRESS, with German or Geography as 

seeond =. Honours Degree, or its equivalent and experience essential, 
» £120 to £150 according to qualifications, Apply to the HEAD.- 

MISTRESS, Wycombe Ab! ey School, Bucks, 








{ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


CALLINGTON COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED). 

Wanted immediately, an ASSISTANT-MASTER, well qualified in Chemistry 
(Inter. B.Se., or higher qualification) and able to teach Woodwork. A know 
ledge of Agricultural Science will be a recommendation, The Master appointed 
must be a good disciplinarian, and willing to take an interest in the corporate 
life of the School. Salary £120, rising by annual increments of £10 to a maxi- 
mum of £160.—Apply immediately to the HEAD-MASTER, County School, 
Callington, on Forms which may be obtained from him on receipt of stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope, 

20th April, 1914, 


{(AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE, 


A MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS is required for September next. Mixed 
Mathematics should be a strong subject, with practical work. She will be 
required to help with the Science work, Salary £130 a year (non-resident), or 
according to experience and qualifications.—Forms of application may be 
obtained of the undersigned, and should be returned on or before May 


15th, 1914, 
AUSTIN KEEN, M.A., 


County Hall, 
Cambridge. Education Secretary. 


CG REDITON, DEVON. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Applications are invited for the position of HEAD-MISTRESS, in September 
next, at a salary of £250, with boarding-house.— Particulars of the appoint ment 
and application forms can be obtained from Mr. J. SYMES, Solicitor, Crediton, 
to whom applications must be sent by 12th May, 1914, 

Dated, 7th April, 1914. 

{HURCH OF ENGLAND TRAINING COLLEGE, 

/ CHELTENHAM.—Wanted, in September, a RESIDENT LECTURER 
in EDUCATION and METHOD, Degree and previous experience necessary. 
Churchwomen. Salary, commencing from £110 to £130, with board and 
residence.—Apply, The Reverend THE EF RINCIPAL. 

XETER DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE.— 

4 A PRINCIPAL in HOLY ORDERS will be required at the end of 
September next. Salary £450, with an allowance for Rent, Rates, and Taxes, 
—Applications for information to be sent to the Rev, F. W. GEGG, St, Jobu's 
Rectory, 8 Dix’s Field, Exeter, 


(71 48c0w ATHENAEUM COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
(Constituted a Central Iustitution under the Scotch Education Department.) 


LECTURER IN FRENCH. 


Applications are invited from Gentlemen qualified for the above Post, 
vacant through the death of M. Robert-Tissot, M.A. (Oxon.), The Classes 
meet in the afternoon and evening from September to April, thus giving 
opportunity for Private Teaching as approved by the Council. Minimum 
salary £300 per annum, Applicants must have teaching experience, and a 
University degree. 

Canvassing, either direct or indirect, will be a disqualification.—Forms of 
application and memorandum of particulars regarding the post may be 
obtained from GEORGE P, LAIDLAW, M.A., B.Sc., Director of Studies, 
Forms must be returned, along with one copy of three recent testimonials, not 
later than Friday, Sth May. 

STUART 8S, FORSYTH, Secretary. 


St. George’s Place, Glasgow, 


LECTURES, &c. 
Qt: MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE, 
Friucipal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, ard Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

Q) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 ge. a year; Non-Resident, 24-50 ge, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-50 gs.a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 


Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs, a year. ‘ 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, and by the Cambridge 
Jniversity Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; the London 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography and other Diplomas; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury's Diploma for teaching Theology; an i the Cherwell Hall 
Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fos for the three Terms 
from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £# to £18 18s, are awarded to Students 
with a degree on entry. Loan fund, Students may borrow sums not excced- 
ing £25, to be repaid within three years. Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON, 
’ HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, MLA, 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A, 

For particulars of the COLLEGE and of the SCHOOL for Younger Girls 
associated with the College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Trare), and of 
Scholarships, apply to the Secretary of the College, 43 Harley Street, Ww. 

Students may board at the College (fee 66 guineas per annum), under the 

prsonal supervision of the Warden, from whom particulars of the COLLEGE 
fost EL may be obtained. 

NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 

7 ING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

KENSINGTON-SQUARE, W. 
Under the Patronage of Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Warden— Miss H. D. Oakeley, M.A. 

Preparation is given for the examination of the University of London in the 
Faculties of Arts and Science, the London University Certificate in Religious 
Knowledge, the Archbishops’ Diploma in Theology, the King's College Diploma 
and Certificate in Home Science. 

Separate courses of interest to non-examination students are given in 
History, Literature, Philosophy, and Biology: also in the Home Science 
subjects of Hygiene and Phy gy, and the Economics of Women's Work. 

The Divinity Courses are also open to non-examination students. Instruce 
tion in Music by Mrs. Hutchinson, Madame Haas, and others. 

The EASTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 30th. 

Further information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 13 Kensington 
Square, W, 
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NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of five Advanced Lectures on ‘‘ The Measurement of Social Pheno- 
mena” will be given at the London School of Economics, Clare Market, W.C., 
by Dr. A. L. BON LEY, University Reader in Statistics, at 5 p.m. on Mondays, 
April 27th and May 4th, lth, 18th, and 25th, 1914. 

P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 


rINHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 





Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


limited number of pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, 
&c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea. Each pupil has separate 
bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 
RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
assisted by University Honours Man, receives a few BOYS 15 to 18 years 
old, Beautiful upland country. French, German, Univ, Ent. Examinations. 
Careful supervision. —East Meon Vicarage, Peterstield. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


NEA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium, Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&e,, taught. Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
French Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Principals, the Misses WILSON (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb,, and St. Mary's, Paddington). 
T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD., 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; exten- 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &, Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St, Andrews, 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY, 

Summer Term begins Friday, May 8th. _ 

JARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 

RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress._ 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal : 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate,— 
Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. ae 
fI\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss L. M. CAMERON, Fina! Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 





Head-Mistress, 


TT U DOR H 4 ‘ 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Founded 1850. 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


| OME SCHOOL FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
Eleven miles from London, Resident Pupils only. Modern Mansion in 
grounds of 70 acres, over 400 ft. above sea level. Health and happiness first 
consideration. London educational advantages. Thorough English, Music, 
Art, Languages, Dressmaking, Cooking, Games, &c, Elder girls can specialize. 
Principals, Misses Chignell and McLean, B.A., The Grange, Totteridge, Herts. 
ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tiou on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
atthe School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 
EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES,M.A., D.Litt. (London). The comforts 
ofa refined home, Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind ina 
sound body. Preparation for Examinations if desired, French and German 
a speciality. Large grounds; high and healthy position. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
ii IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD.—Owing 
to the encroachment of buildings in the immediate neighbourhood— 
coincident with the termination of partnership and the consequent retirement 
of Miss Metcalfe—the girls’ residential School, known as Highfield (Hendon), 
will after the Easter Holidays be transferred to an estate in Oxhey Lane, 
Herts, and will there be conducted by Miss WALLIS and her sister, and will 
be known as Highfield, Oxhey Lane, Watford. The Summer Term begins on 
Monday, 18th May, 1914. 


BlANDFoRD HOUSE SCHOOL, BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 
Principal: Miss KING-CHURCH, B.A, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, MAY 5th, 1914, — 


T. GEORGE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Incorporated), 
5 Melville Street, Edinburgh. Founded 1888. 

Head-Mistress: Miss ELIZABETH STEVENSON, B.A., Girton College 
Cambridge. : 

DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, with Preparatory Department (to which little 
boys under seven are admitted). 

The School will be transferred in October, 1914, to new buildings on Windmill 
Brae (Coltbridge Terrace). 

A Boarding House under the control of the School Council adjoins the 
extensive playing fields surrounding the School. 

Prospectus and further particulars may be had on application to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, 5 Melville Street. 





Me 
Casson EDUCATION CORPORATION 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON 
(Telep' : Wi : 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, bongiy S19) 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarvore Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS.ON.SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grirrson, M.A., Mod. L, ; 
‘ian as * Bowed and Tuition, £60 a year. ang- Tripos, Camb, 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special de 
wifery and Dom ome p Belenee for Elder Girls. vin partment for Hous. 
P SNTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable at UPLAN 
are offered for competition: one of £30 yearly for girls over = Schon, 
for girls under 14, Competitors must attain the required standard of £35 
ficiency, and be considered eligible in other respects by the Council “7 
Last date of Entry, July lst.—Apply to The SECRETARY Church Educati 
Corporation, 34 Denison House, Westminster, London, 8.W, Cation 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCane 

Seach ent Wels at of yt College, Cheltenham), 

ard an uition, to uineas a year. Special ady ‘ 
preparing for the University. . : antages for git 
NOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 

President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers ayd experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Thstitute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 

Education. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D.— Further particulars from the SECRETARY 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
fMHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Studenty 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy Physio. 
logy and Hywiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. : 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE~ 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girtog 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Summer Term begins Tuesday, May 5th. Next vacancies in Sept., 1914. 


JENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES~— 
Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. ‘Teunis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: ‘Ihe Misses SALES. 
} YDALCROFT, LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—High. 
class Boarding School for Daughters of Professional Men.—Thorough, 
sound education on modern lines, Limited number of pupils. Individual care 
and attention to moral and physical well-being of pupils. Efficient staff. Large 
modern building, facing south, standing 700 ft. above sea. Bracing air. Moderate 
fees. Highest references.—Prospectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, 





ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
Tennis, Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiri 
French; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; 5 
Terms for Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
SUMMER TERM WILL BEGIN ON TUESDAY, MAY 5th. 
3.45, 2nd Saloon from Waterloo. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


‘el.: 7 Grayshott. 
SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 





S* FELIX 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Summer Term begins Friday, May 8th, and ends Tuesday, July 28th. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—Keferences kindly 
permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hoa, 
Sec., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 
NROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognized by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; ‘Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and information 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDER. 
J GARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS,—President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. 
Head-Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL 
Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House-Mistress: Miss 
ARBUTHNOT LANE, Next Term begins on TUESDAY, May 5th. The 
Head-Mistress will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on Monday, May 4th, 
rca HIGH SCHOUL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 5th. 

Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row 
Birmingham. j 2 
XN REENWAY COURT, HOLLINGBOURNE, KENT— 
Extensive alterations completed. Gentlewomen trained in management 
of Country Homes, Gardening, French Gardening, Fruit Culture, Preserving 
and Bottling, Botany, Dairying, Poultry, and Beekeeping. Two Vacancies 

this Term.—Application should be made to Miss EDITH BRADLEY. 


( UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Extensive range of glasshouses, 
vegetables, fruit, flowers, rock gardening, and French gardening. Full prac 
tical, theoretical instruction; Botany by B.Sc.; Beekeeping, Jam-making, 
Fruit-preserving, Marketing, Packing.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 
INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL tor 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years ® 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Ses 
Air. Highest Medial References.—For Prospectus, apply to the Princi 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire, 
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BOYS’ 


yAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
re ENCESTER.—Founded 1845. Reorganized 1908. Associated with 

Cine y of Bristol, 1910, Patron, H.M, KING GEORGE V, : Chair- 

Be Unive) -MORETON ; Vice-Chairman, EARL BA'IHURST, C.M.G.; 

wan, LOND J. BR. AINSWORTH DAVIS, M.A. For Land Owners, Land 

Principal, eyors Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c. Chief subjects: 

Agents, oe (College Holding 50 acres, College Farm 500 acres, Dairy, 

Agriculture vestry (Earl Bathurst’s Woods of 3,000 acres, Forest Garden 

try); . Estate Management. Special Colonial Course of one year ; Special 
of acres); © for older Students (Retired Army and Navy Officers and 

Year 8 Con Civil Service, &c.). Cirencester, 2 to 24 hours from Paddington, 

a TERM BEGINS MAY 19.—For details apply to PRINCIPAL, 
a ‘ 7 ‘ 

RADLEY COURT AGRICULTURAL & COLONIAL 

SCHOOL, MITCHELDEAN, near GLOUCESTER. 
Jemen’s sons only, 14-20. Public School discipline, Special care BACK- 
ae DELICATE BOYS. Riding, Shooting. Engineering course and 
wins for Army, University, &c.—Apply, SECRETARY, 

TNOVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
application should be made to the Head-Master, the Kev. F. pe W. 

LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 

College Close, Dover. 


R. W. A. FULLER, M.A. (assisted by experienced 
University Staff), provides pupils with a sound General Education, and 
them for Oxford, Cambridge, London, and other University Examina- 
tions, and for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Xe. : ; 
Separate House for the Younger Pupils. Private football and cricket ground, 
rackets court, — courts, and golf links. Healthy life in country 
iles distant from nearest town, 
a 4 List of Successes, &c., seut on application. 
Address; THE COLLEGE STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 


Pac ee 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
EXAMINATION June 9th, 10th, and Ith, At least TEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS value £60 to £20 and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be 
efiered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP 
waive £35 per annum with preference for boys born, educated, or residing in 
HEREPORDSHIRE. Also ARMY SCHOLARSHIPS and OLD CHELTONIAN 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Some Nominatious for SONS OF THE CLERGY, value 
£0 per annum, are open for next term,—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, 
Cheltenham. 
PS W I1ICé#H ne @ © kh. 
Head-Master: A. K,. WATSON, M.A., Oxon, 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s, 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SATURDAY, MAY 2np. 
Iustrated Prospectus, apply I! EAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 














TEIGHTON PARK, near READING. 


J ae, 

A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 

Boys of from 12 to 19 years. Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 
Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKSHIRE. 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS (of 95 guineas each) and TEN EXHIBITIONS 
(of from 20 to 60 guineas each) will be offered in 1914 
EXAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 26th. 
Preference for at least one of the exhibitions will be given to candidates 
ng to study for the ARMY or the NAVY (Senior Cadetships), and at 
| pm for those intended for the Medical Profession. 

Applications for reduction of fees will be considered in the case of sons of 
Chergymen, Officers in the Navy and Army, Doctors of Medicine and Surgeons, 
if they do well in the Examination and are in need of assistance for their 
education. 

The School is approved by the Army Council and, since the erection of the 
New Science Puildings, by the General Medical Council and the Examination 


nl. 
The Army Classes have been exceptionally successful in passing Candidates 
direct into Woolwich and Sandhurst. 
For boys intended for a COMMERCIAL career special classes have been 
formed; particulars are to be found in the School Prospectus. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the SECRETARY. 


Rvesy SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Qualifying Examination at Candidate’s School will take place on 
Monday, May 25th. Final Examination at Rugby will begin on Tuesday, 
Jane 2nd.—Particulars from ‘the SECRETARY, 


]ExLE ¥Y GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


_ Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play- 
ig Fields—Swimming Bath. Term began on Monday, April 20th, 1914, 
Head-Master—C, W. A'TKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELS'TREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1914. An Examination will be held 
at the School on June 4th and 5th, 1914, for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
(HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on 
May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholar- 
As are tenable together.—Applications to be made to Rev. A, H. COOKE, 





K!%@’s se HOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


oe SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 
An Examination for SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 per annum will be held 
™ July M4th-16th. D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
__ For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 





7 ° P . 
ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examination on 
Two the 9th, 10th, and 11th June, 1914. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £100 p-a., 
SCHOL, £80 p.a., ONE of £40 p.a., and not exceeding SIX FOUNDATION 
will be ARSHIPS entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, 
m be offered for competition.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
, 1 House, Tonbridge. 





T _ i i v 
URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING’S 
v SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 14s, (54 
meas), will begin at 9 a.m. on TUESDAY, MAY 26th. Candidates must 
eon 15 on September 2ist, 1914. Application Forms to be filled up and 
mat ot ne CHAPTER CLERK, The Collece, Durham, on or before May 12th. 
© further particulars apply to Rev. R. D. BUDWORTH, Head- Master, 

ol House, Jurham, 
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BLoxyDsELL'S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, 


ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 
Examination on June 11th and 12th, 
_Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the Clerk to Governors. 


(.PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
4 Army, Medical, and other careers. Clarsical and Modern sides; separate 
Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving Scholar- 
ships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and Biological Labora- 
tories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of over 
£20,000 are now open.—Apply, THE BURSAR, 
K ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
. Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS, 











Head-Master, Il, V. PLUM, M.A, 


N ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E. C.—An 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, for BOYS under 14 
on June lith, 1914, will be held on June 30th and following days.—For 
particulars apply to the Sr CR: TARY. 





Qj EDBERGH SCHOOL.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, value 
KD) £30 to £25, and some House Exhibitions are offered for competition. 
The Examination will be held simultaneously in London and Sedbergh on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June the 2ud and 3rd.—For further particulars apply 
to THE BURSAR, Sedbergh School, Yorkshire. 


POYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 60 
Vv Appointments offered in June, 1914. No Nomination required. Full 
particulars with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES 


GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 

é RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK, 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
2nd and 3rd JUNE. 

Apply to the HEAD-MASTER before 15th May, 


{UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Founded 1578. 
kK Old buildings entirely modernized. 2 new boarding houses and complete 
School block recently added. Situation splendid, bracing, healthy.—Pros- 
pectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master; or the CLERK, 


53 Palace Street, Westminster. 


SHERBORN KE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION | for 
K ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS under 14 on June Ist, 
will be held on JULY 4th and following days. 

Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School 


House, Sherborne, Dorset. : 
Ri@GgHH"H‘tT?o COLLEGE. 
An EXAMINATION will be held on JUNE 2nd and 3rd to elect to RIGHT 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £70 to £45 a year.— Full particulars on 
application to the HEAD-MASTER, 


1)! LWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
DULWICH, 8.E. 

Boys from six years of age prepared for Dulwich College, Osborne, or any 
Public School. Modern Buildings on high open ground, Moderate Fees, 
Entire charge where parents abroad, 

Prospectus from Head-Master, Rev. W. R. M. LEAKE, M.A. 


J ig hg COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, June 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. One or two of £57, five or more of £50, 
five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber bt xhibition of £12, for 
one year, awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. Council Nomina- 
tions, £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain 
a Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the Head-Master or Secretary. 


JASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F.8, 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clerry. Scholarships in March. 
BE RKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
Cc, H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 15-19, Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


YCHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epilepsy. Verms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


et CADETS.—* The Entry and Training of Naval 

Cadets.” Prepared by the Director of Naval Education under authority 
of the Admiralty. 15 Illustrations, Demy 8vo. Blue cloth. 84 Pages, 
Price 84, Postage 24.—J. GRIFFIN and CO., Naval Publishers and Book- 
sellers, 2 The Hard, Portsmouth. 


FOREIGN. 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGNER, 
nr. NEUCHATEL, SWITZERLAND, for Modern Languages, &c.— 
Particulars from Rev. G. A, BIENEMANN, M.A., British Chaplain, late 
Mod. Lang. Master, Sherborne and M, Taylors’. 
HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND .— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
management as the above. 


j| REBBER, not far from BREMEN.—TUITION and 





RESIDENCE for two or three YOUNG GENTLEMEN in a German 
clergyman’s family in the country. German and French lessons; if desired, 
Latin, Greek, Mathematics.—-PASTOR WEBER, Drebber, Hanover. 


I IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received. 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art, Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
art near the Bois, Padminton, riding, and tennis,—Apply, 46 Kue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris, 
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EOPLE wishing to economize amidst refined surroundings 

in a quiet and very prettily situated THURINGIAN town, half an hour's 

ride from the Thuringian Mountains, with great educational advantages and best 

opportunities to learn German, can be received EN PENSION for 25s. per 

week, including private sitting-room for families; conservatorium of music 

7 gs. per annum); detached house in ducal grounds, Dry, bracing climate. 

pera, good concerts. Large libraries. Late dinner. Best reference amongst 

English Army and Clergy.— Address FRL. MARIE SEYFARTH, Palais 
Augustenberg, Gotha. 


ieee OT 
ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE Hou 
Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moo; USE.~ 
sheltered position. Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Se Warm 
Private Sitting-room if required.—Apply “‘L. CANTAB.” Middieont, tables, 
ton, 8. Devon. Tel. 8 Haytor, Terms absolutely inclusive, Mt, Tsing. 
SEE 
A TF BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
otel comfort wit! ydro advantages. E i 
and Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D. ne Bath, Masa, 








ARIS.—TWO GUINEAS PER WEEK, full board, home 
comforts, quiet and highly respectable. French family.—TRUFFAUT, 
87 Bue du Dépact, Paris 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 


Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRI ATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thusable to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


MI\HE BEST ADVICE RELATIVE to SCHOOLS for 
Boys or Girls, TUTORS, and Educational Homes in England or abroad 
is given free by 
Mesars. GSSECTAS, TERING, and CO., 








o 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W., 
who for over 40 years have been in close touch with the leading Educational 
Establishments. 
PARENTS or GUARDIANS desiring accurate information should call or 


send full details. 
A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
386 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
—— or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
‘amilies. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
aoe IN ENGLAND AND ABROAD 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and 
on the Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of RELIABLE 
and highly feted establishments, ALL of which have been 
PERSONALLY INSPECTED. When writing please state the age of 

pupil, the district preferred, and give some idea of the fees to be paid. 

.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone 5053 Central. 

See ore for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired. — UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858, 


IVHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J, and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, Please mention age of boy, the locality pre- 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
——— visited, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 

atrons Introduced. Messrs. Pogar (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon.,), and 
Herpen, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Recent. 














ME. AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), Keith House, 
133-135 Regent Street, W., for English and Foreign Chaperons, Com- 
panions, Governesses, Assistant-Mistresses, Lady Professors and Teachers of 
special subjects, Secretaries, Readers, Lady Housekeepers, Lady Nurses, 
School Matrons.—Telg. Keithdon, Reg., London. Phone Regent 3627. 


Mm\O0 INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. ‘The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Triform, London,"’ Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. pe 


4") 7° 9*- 


CASTLE 


SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Rorat Mai Rovrts, 


From London and Southampton. 
WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries, 


MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal, 


LINE. 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 
Street, London. 


West-end Agency: Thos, Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8.W. 








JRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
April 28th, Italian and Swiss Lakes. June 24th, Austro-Italian Tyrol 
(Dolomites). Aug., Switzerland, June Ist and July 3lst, GRAND RUSSIAN 
TOURS (Volga, Great Cities, motoring through Caucasus and Crimea). 
Sept. 17th, CENTRAL ASIA, Merv, Bokhara, Samarkand, Tashkent,—Miss 
BISHOP, F.R.G.S., ‘‘ Haslemere,”” Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD. 
HANTS,—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS. 

Clay Packs, Massage, Deep Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 
Culture, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health 
Methods, Delicate children received for Treatment and Open-Air Education, 





—<~— ==—=—————[—= 
TYPEWRITING, &. 8 ~ 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY Dk 
General MS, 10d. 1,C00 words, Carbon Copies 3d, *SCRIPTION, 
‘ P Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 4 ord, 
ecuracy and prompt return guaranteed. High i 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park ond, Tltoed oniale 


-—sMISCELLANEOUS 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAININ 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Jo’ ‘@ 

now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or wri 

TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, we 





TI\NRIBUTE from a French Professor of Languages: “Jy 
English you have the finest language in the world if you would 
speak it properly.”’ Careful tuition in Public Speaking and Reciting gi 
r. DOUGLAS STEVENS, A.L.A.M, (Elocution). Highly comme’. 
Se —m aay my —_ o> nae and Academies visited 
‘erms for Tuition, Recitals, &c., from 83 New Oxford Stree y ph 2 
Gerrard 7064, : . ‘ oan, Wi 
. . . Se 
4X LIBRIS.—I specialise in the DESIGNING ang 
ENGRAVING of BOOKPLATES to meet individual tastes jn 
and treatment. Prices vary, according to the amount of detail, from a gui 
upward, Specimens sent free on request to any address, Many testi saiahe 
HENRY G. WARD, 49 Great Portland Street, London, W, 


|} IGH PRICES OFFERED FOR VALUABLE 

Jewellery or Trinkets.—Gold Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets Silver, 
Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables purchased for cash by F 3 
the well-known and most reliable firm. Established 1833, Reference, Ca ital 
and Counties Bank, Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assteed, 
Utmost cash value or offer by return, No transaction too large, none too 
small.—FRASERS (Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actus 








manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, ff 
forwarded A post, value per return, or ofler made.—Chief Oftices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est, 100 years. 
’ Rbdbetets 44 and LIFE INTERESTs 
: PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
he EQUITABLE KEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1855. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
j}.PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Laucashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering irom Epilepsy, 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


| Neg sey tng REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

120 licensed Inns, Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per ceut, paid 

regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


JROTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost and birds— 
NETTING, good, strong, stout, small mesh, will not rot, as supplied 

BY ME to the Royal Gardens; can be sent on approval ; 100 yds. by 1 yi, 48; 
by 2 yds., 8s.; any length or width supplied. Orders over 5s. carr. paid; list 
and samples free. Commoner netting, 50 sq. yds. for 1s.—H. J, GASSON, 
The Net Works, Rye. 


YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal Paris Exhibition), A 
trial is solicited from those who appreciate really good Coffee. 
FRESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, 3ib., 4/3; 6lb., 8/-; CARRIAGE PAID, 
Ground 4d. per lb. more. Sample and Testimonials free. 
R. JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, B.C. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the UNION 

PASTE. Guoranteed by E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S. Recommended y 

Dr. H. WOODWARD, F.R.S., and Canon KINTON JACQUES. Supplied to the 

Royal Household. Annihilates Beetles, Harmless to pets. Tins 1/3,2/3, 46- 
HOWARTH AND FAIR, Soie Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheftield. 








EETLES.—A Winchester Lady writes: “ Kindly 
send me another tin of FAIR’S BEETLE-PASTE, I cannot tell you 
how grateful we are to you for it.” (See testimonials.) A modern, scientific, 
remedy; used in the Royal household. Tins Is. 1d., 2s. 7d., and 5s, 3d., 
free from W. FAIR, Sole Maker, 2038 Whitham Road, SHEFFIELD. 
qt 45> RING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Universal success. Resident and daily pupils received throughest 





year. Prospectus with testimonials post free from Mr. A. C. SCH 
119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 4 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THB 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALzayr Memonriat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parrox: H.M. Tur <— 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, - 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to prow 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secreta 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FU} a 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving 
undiminished life interest on their capital. : 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: THE Ear. oy Hanrowsy. Secretary: Govrrey H. HAMILTON 


Watchmakers by Appointment to H.M. the KING 
C. Frodsham & Co. are Horological Specialists; they hold a _ 
stock of fine English watches and clocks, and also pay on 
attention to the repairing and cleaning of good wa 
repeaters, chronographs, &c. 
LONDON 


115 NEW BOND STREET 











l 
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oe 
SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE JOHN ELIOT HODGKIN COLLECTIONS. 
collections formed by that well-known antiquary and collector, 
bn Eliot Hodgkin, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S, (sold by order of the 





famous 
+ late Jo! 


seackS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
M will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 


‘ h sale commencing at one o’clock precisely :— 
brad DAY, April 27th, and the following day— 
bat The TRADE CARDS, BOOK-PLATES, BROADSIDES, 


ing & collection of French book-plates, embodying the superb 
ke. inctoding o torquis de Roziéres and many important examples from the 
ae of the late Baron Jerome Pichon, &c. 

‘n TUESDAY, May 12th, and three following days, and on MONDAY, 

18th, and following day, the 

iy EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE LIPRARY. 

Each portion of the collection will be on view two days prior to the sale. 

es of each portion may be had. Tlustrated copies, price 1s. each for 

fhe trade cards and 2s. 6d. each for the library. 


—~ ,NCIENT AND MODERN PICTURES AND DRAWINGS. 

. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
W.C., on WEDNESDAY, April 29th, at one o’clock precisely, 

Ancient and Modern PICTURES and DRAWINGS in Water-colours 
and Pastel, 
the Property of Lord Glanusk; the Property of Major-General 
es 249 Knightsbridge, 8.W. ; the Property of Lord Braye ; and other 


y be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated copies, 
eostaining 2 plates, price Is. each. 





~~ ,UTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
W.C., on THURSDAY, April 30th, and Following Day, at one o’clock 


oy 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, the Property 
of Mrs. Schloesser ; of Admiral J. A, Baker, of The Dell, Malvern Wells ; and 


other Properties. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


MODERN ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, AND 
LITHOGRAPHS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, May Ist, and MONDAY, May 4th, at one o’clock 
precisely, 

Modern ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, and LITHOGRAPHS, 
comprising the Property of the late Arthur Baker, Esq. (sold by order of the 
Bxecutors); and other Properties. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, 

Iustrated Copies, containing 2 plates, price 1s. each. 


WELVE DAYS’ SALE. 


“PAWSLEY PARK,” DAVENTRY, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
One and a half miles from Charwelton, 5 miles from Woodford station (Great 
Central Railway). 
Messrs, CHANCELLOR & SONS will sell by Auction on the premises at 
— each day, the whole of the contents of this Historical Mansion, 


g 
THE WELL-KNOWN LIBRARY 
entaining about 10,000 volumes, including many rare folio works illustrated, 
15th, 16th, and 17th Century Books, 
OM Manuscripts, coloured and other engravings and colour prints by 
Bartolozzi, Banbury, J. R. Smith, Cruikshank, Hodgetts, Suechn J. G. 
Marmy, Bajairs, Dunkerton, Landseer, W. Dickenson, 8, Cousins, W. Ward, 
&., Rowlandson, Cries of London, 
On view 30th April, May Ist and 2nd. Catalogues at the Mansion and of the 
Auctioneers’ Estate Offices, Staines, Middlesex; Ascot and Sunningdale, 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. “The Practical Book of Furniture.” 4th Edit. 


Illustrated Schemes— 
To Furnish a Flat for 60 Guineas; 
Lowest Prices. 


To Furnish a House for £100; 
To Furnish a House for £150; 
To Furnish a House for £2530, 


MIRRORS and OVERMANTELS, from 2ls. to £21, 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co. ita, 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 











Por the Safety of 


ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 








WANTED £70,000. 





COLLECTIONS AND DONATIONS, large or small, 
thould be sent to the Receiver, at the Chapter House, 
8. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C., or may be paid into 
Messrs. Hoare’s Bank, Fleet Street, E.C, 


ad 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 





The under-mentioned cases, for which it has not been 
found possible to raise the necessary help from other 
sources, are RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION SOCIETY. Contributions towards 
their assistance will be gladly received by C. 8S. Loch, 
Secretary, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. 





18,917. £2 12s. is needed to provide for the maintenance of a crippled woman 
of 36 in the country. Her childhood was an unhappy one, as her parents died, 
and she fell into the hands of unscrupulous relations, who took her out of the 
workhouse for the sake of the money given by charitable people. For many 
years now she has been boarded in a country village, where she is very happy 
with a kind woman of whom she is evidently fond, Formerly most of the 
small pension was provided by relations, but now only one uncle helps, so that 
it is necessary to appeal to the public, She is in bad health and cannot earn, 





3a. £368. is wanted towards the case of a man of 27, with a wife and five 
youes children. He had been employed for 14 years by one firm of tea blenders, 
ut had to give up indoor work of this kind as he developed phthisis. He was 
in sanatorium for several weeks. He was helped for four weeks, during which 
time he succeeded in getting work as a canvasser. 
3la. £9 18s. is desired for the case of D.L, ina sanatorium. Her husband, 
a painter, 20 years with his firm, is paying 10s. towards fares. There is a large 
family of small children at home, and the case is medically a good one, 
26a. A Northern Committee ask for the sum of £6 14s, 5d. for the case of a 
widow with four children, For some years the boys have been boarded out in 
the country, Two are now at work and doing well. The woman is usually 
able to support herself and her daughter, but they were both ill for the greater 
part of one winter, during which time they received help for some weeks. 
29a, £7 10s, is needed towards an allowance to an old lady of 70 who is prac- 
tically blind and has no relations. She had been a housekeeper, and supported 
herself until she could not see to work. 2s, 3d. a week is still wanted for the 
future allowance. We have only been able to get help from one Blind Society, 





S4a. Wanted £4 12s, 2d. to make up the sum of £8 12s. 2d, given to help a 
family till the man got work. He had held good positions as foreign corre- 
spondent, and his difficulties were due to ill-health and unfortunate specula- 
tion. The wife also was ill and the child very delicate. An allowance was given 
and necessary clothes provided as a loan, and after six weeks the man found 
temporary employment, and now has got work abroad, 





28993, £8 14s, 6d. is needed for an allowance of 5s. a week for a woman of 47 
who is almost entirely crippled by rheumatism, but manages with great courage 
and industry to make about 6s, a week by making boxes. She supports a sister 
of 49 who is mentally deficient, and she is helped by two brothers who give 5s, 
aweek, A lady who used to help has recently died, 


— 


x 
‘ARETHUSA’ JACK 
150 Boys sent each year into the Royal Navy, 
6,500 have entered the Merchant Service, 
1,200 Children now being maintained, 
21,000 Boys and Girls have been rescued and trained 
for useful service. Such is the record of 
THE NATIONAL REFUGES 
and the ‘Arethusa’ and ‘Chichester’ Training Ships, 
Patrons: T.M. The KING and QUEEN, 
NO VOTES REQUIRED. 
10 Homes and two Ships for Boys and Girls from 
all parts of the Kingdom. 


Please send donation to Joint Secretaries: 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN and 
HENRY G, COPELAND, 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
APPEALS for HELP 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
ANNUAL MEETINGS 
Queen’s Hall, Saemnn Sieh London, W., 


ON THURSDAY, 7th MAY, 1914. 


At 3 p.m. Chairman, The Most Rev. the LORD ARCH- 
BISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


At 7.30 p.m. Chairman, H.H. the DUKE of TECK, 











Contributions for announcement at the Meetings (by initial only if so 
desired) from those who cannot be present, and others, most gratefully 
received by PREBENDARY CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, to whom all 
cheques (crossed ‘‘ Barclays’, a'c Church Army”’) should be made payable. 


Headquarters—55 BRYANSTON STREET, MARBLE ARCH, LONDON, W. 


LIVERIES 
Spécialité: 
Chauffeurs’ and 


Servants’ Outfits 
BELL & MILLER 


7 MOTCOMB ST., BELCRAVE SQ., S.W. 
Patterns, Illustrations, and Price List forwarded on application, 














Telegrams: “ Liverylike.” Telephone: No, 885 Victoria, 
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A Much Larger 


AND 


Far Safer Income 


If your income were doubled, it would make all 
the difference to your comfort and enjoyment of 
life. Little things that you are obliged to deny 
yourself now would be well within your income if 
you purchase a Canada Life Annuity. 


Your income will be larger, representing any- 
thing from 6 per cent. to 20 per cent. on the sum 
invested. 


Your income will be safer, because it is guaran- 
teed against shrinkage by one of the oldest Colonial 
Life Offices and one of the financially strongest 
in the world. 


You will have no more anxieties or worries— 
the money will come in quarter after quarter as 
long as you live. It will be paid as punctually 
as a Government pension. 


A man of 68 can more than double his income 
by purchasing a Canada Life Annuity, 

Other ages pro rata. 

The Assets of the Canada Life Company are 
£10,750,000, and are under direct Government 
supervision, The undivided surplus is £1,270,000. 
The annual surplus is £550,000, 

This represents the largest undivided and 
annual surplus of any Canadian Assurance 
Company. 


Post this coupon, which will bring you particu- 





lars of a much larger and far safer income. 





Please tell me how I can increase my income by investing 
it ts understood that this 
application ts for information only and does not commit me to 


in a Canada Life Annuity. 


any purchase. 
Name 


Address .. 


ect ssincinlidiitenacnaubemiionad 


To A. D. CHEYNE, Manager, 
Canada Life Assurance 
8. 15 KING 


Co., 
STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 





SIXTY-EIGHTH REPORT 


OF THE 


Yokohama Specie Bank 


LIMITED 
(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO) 


presented to the Shareholders 
AT THE 


HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY CENERAL MEETING 


HELD AT 


THE HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, 


ON 
TUESDAY, 10th MARCH, 1914, 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED 
CAPITAL PAID UP 


RESERVE FUND Yen 18,900,000 


PRESIDENT—JUNNOSUKE INOUYE, Esq. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—YUKI YAMAKAWA, Esq, 
DIRECTORS— 
JUNNOSUKE INOUYE, Esq. 
KOKICHI SONODA, Esq. 
ROKURO HARA, Esq. 
MASUNOSUKE ODAGIRI, Esq. 
NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 
RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq. 
YUKI YAMAKAWA, Esq. 
TCHUNOSUKE KAW ASHIMA, Esq, 
BARON KOYATA IWASAKI, 
AUDITORS— 
YASUNORI ASADA, Esq. | TAMIZO WAKAO, Esq. 
BRANCHES— 
ANTUNG-HSIEN. HONOLULU. NAGASAKI. 
BOMBAY. NE WCHWANG, 
CALCUTTA. LIAO. YANG. 
LONDON. 


CHANGCHUN, 
DAIREN (Dalny). LOS ANGELES, 
° LYONS. 


HANKOW. 
HARBIN FENGTIEN 
HONG KONG. (Mukden), 


HEAD OFFICE 


SAN FRANCL 
SHANGHAL, ™ 
TIELING. 
TIENTSIN, 
TOKIO 
TSINGTAU, 
(Port Arthur). 


YOKOHAMA, 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 
GenTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and of the Profit and Loss Account for the 
Half-year ended 3lst December, 191: 3. The Gross Profits of the Bank forthe past 
Half-year, including yen 1,229,768,9° brought forward from last Account, amount 
to yen 23,466,476,7 9, of whic h yen 20,048,988,'! have been deducted for Tuteresta, 
Taxes, Current Expe nses, Rebate on Bills Current, Bad and Doubtful Debt, 
Bonus for Officers and Clerks, &c., leaving a balance of yen 3,417,488.69 for 
appropriation. The Directors now propose that yen 350,000,°° be added to the 
Reserve Fund, and recommend a Dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per 
annum, which will absorb yen 1,800,000.°°, The Balance, yen 1,267,438.°°, will 
be carried forward to the credit of next Account. 
JUNNOSUKE INOUYE, Chairman, 
Head Office: Yokohama, 10th March, 1914, 
BALANCE SHEET. 


LIABILITIES, 


Slst December, 1913, 


Capital (paid up) 
Reserve Fund - 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts ..........cccccccsccsceseeeeeeoee 
Notes in Circulation ...... wit De 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &e.) 189,7 19 388 
Bills Payable, Bills ete By d, Acceptances, and other 

Sums due by the Bank . : 
Dividends Unclaimed ... snivsunaniles 
Amount brought forward from last Account 
Net Profit for the past Half-year 


. 172,760,514. 48 
2 


Cash Account— 
ST coksccininiiendbettessons 
At Bankers ..... uisacane 
Investments in Public Securities... 
Bills Discounted, Loans, Advances, &e. eee 
Bills Receivable and other Sums due to the Bank ......... 
Bullion snd Foreign Money alasiiasieaneiiiiti 
Bank's Premises, Properties, Furuiture, Whe aecccesaicd 


ASSETS, i Y, 
sesmes Se. 


Seah ist. 61 35,933 
a Seen 
243 ye 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on Bills 
Current, ‘Bad and Doubtful dessnsveonde Bonus for Officers 
and Clerks, &e. . . 

To Reserve Fund.. 

To sey 

f ve n 6.°° ver Old Share for 240,000 Shares 
tc yen 1,°° per New Share ,, 

To Balance carried forward to next ‘Account 


2,048,988.!! 
350,000. oe 


1,800,000. oo 


C 23,466, 476.7 


Y. 
By Balance brought forward 30th June, 1913 ...... . 1,239,768.°* 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the > Half-yeat ar ‘ending o i 

31st December, 1913 ........ 22,236,707.°% 


Yen 23,466,476.7" 


We have examined the above Accounts in detail, comparing them with be 
Books and Vouchers of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches 3% 
Agencies, and have found them to be correct. We have further ins — 
the Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also those held on account of 

Advances, &c., and have found them all to be in accordance with the 


and Accounts of the Bank, 
YASUNORI ASADA,) 4yditors 
TAMIZO WAKAO, J 
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reputation 





20-30 b.p. Streamline Touring Model. 


A Chassis soundly OL and 
constructed for arduous road service ; 
Coachwork affording the utmost of 
comfort; A Car with an exemplary 


for lasting 


12 h.p., 15-20 h.p., 20-40 h.p. (six-cyl), 
20-30 bhp, and 25-50 hp. models. 


CATALOGUE 
ON REQUEST 


CLEMENT TALBOT, LIMITED 
Automobile Engineers 
and Manufacturers 


Barlby Road, North Kensingt 




















|| PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the 
tobacco plant “pipe perfect” Player's Navy 
Mixture is made, 


Player's Navy Mixture is everything that a 
tobacco can be. 


p) It is cool and even burning, with a bouquet 
= as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best of Mixtures and 
know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS: 


Mild 5° ° Medium 5” 2 
White Label 43°22 


































reliability, 























Chassis £425, 



















































“The makers guarantee it to last a 
no fe) lifetime. If it ever goes wrong they 
immediately put it right free of charge.” 


The Self-fillin 
Safety Fountain en Price 10/6 and upwards of on Shatin, Jewellers, and 


Ask for ONOTO INK—Best for all Pens, a 





“You simply dip it 
into any ink this 
way 


“ Then press down the rod, and 
the Onoto fills itself in a flash. 
And it is full—full of ink, not 
part ink and part air. Anywhere 
that there is ink, your Onoto isa 
fountain pen—not a ‘forlorn hope ! 
No need to hunt for a filler. 


“And no fear of leakage. A 
turn of the Onoto ‘head’ renders 
the Onoto a sealed tube. 

“Furthermore, by turning this same 
*head’ one can regulate the flow of ink 
exactly as desired for the work in hand. 
Consequently the Onoto never blots. 














Stores. Booklet about the Onoto Pen free on application 
to THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., Lid., 319, Bunhill 
Row, Lo ay EC 
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Some Authors’ Opinions 





4 


By Appointment 
Jewellers to Their Majesties 
The King and Queen. 
By Special Appointment 
Goldsmiths and Jewellers to the Crown, 


. 
Annie S. Swan “Surely the very perfection of its kind," 
“I was able to write the whol 
Florence Barclay of my"new novel “The Upss Tees ah 


and never felt my fingers in the le i 
G R R R D although I was sometimes werking ‘nine and 
A A ten hours a day. This speaks volumes not 
LTD. 


only for the nib, and the flow, but als 
perfect balance of the pen.” ano Set he 


a “Indeed it is a pen so excelle hat i 
Hilaire Belloc reminds me of my subject: ‘The ples a 


24 Albemarle St. W Nat Gould osetia sell the smoothest writer | 


ever used. Have written about 2 : 
ver % - 20 nov 
with it besides much other work - 
; ic ork, and it has 
(Corner of Grafton Street) never gone wfong. 


‘This letter is written with a Ws: ' 

Frankfort Moore Ideal Fountain Pen which I bought in tame 
nine years ago, and which, I fancy, has 

made a record unequalled since the world 

began. Without a single change of nib all 

this time — without a single incapacitating 

accident, it has written considerabiy over 

Two Million Words, and is as good to-day as 


CHOICE DIAMOND AND phy ht 
GEM JEWELLERY, PEARL Morley Adams jaca sow Quer ten years, T have senman's 


mnonmnesyee of i entire books and over 
NECKLACES, PEARL ROPES, een tallies words, snd even tow Geek 
shows but few signs of wear.” 


RINGS, GOLD AND SILVER Of Stationers and Jewellers everywhere. In Silver or Gold for 


Presentation. Booklet free from L. & C. HARDTMUTH, Ltd, 


P L A T E A N D M O D E R AT E Koh-i-noor House, Kingsway, London. (New York: 173 Broadway.) 
PRICED SILVER GOODS 


NEW ADDRESS 














ENGAGEMENT RINGS : ra Serer = 
' i BP ee ey) ey 
NWN Ht pi : am itl Lt 


ANTIQUE SILVER 





| mie 


TEE 


te = 


JEWELLERS BY APPOINTMENT FADELESS FABRICS 


TO | gg me find all manner of really beautiful Fabrics 
* for Casement Curtains and Furniture Coverings 
SIx SOVEREIGNS at Heal’s Shop. 

Sphinx Casement Cotton is guaranteed fadeless for 
IN two years, and costs from 9d. per yard (31 ins. wide). 
The “ Casement Curtains” booklet 


THREE CENTURIES will be sent free on request. 


1721-1914 | HEAL & SONE:ita\W. 





AND PERFUMERS IN DENTISTS 


ELEGANT PATENT 


GARRARD mevaic SOx UMA RECOMMEND 


LTD. 
NEW ADDRESS 








24 Albemarle St. W 


ESTABLISHED 1721 


IN THE HAYMARKET READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 


CALCUTTA To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. By post, 2s. 3d. 








Factory— May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
1:2:3 AVERY ROW: W 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, w.c. 
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THE-+« 


ARGYL 








very forefront of the Motor world, 

















L 


».+ CAR 


HE proved efficiency of the Argyll Single Sleeve 
Valve Engine—the safety of the Argyll Four- 
wheel Diagonal Braking System and the beautiful 

Argyll design and bodywork—‘“the finest coach-work 
in the world"—combine to place the Argyll in the 


let your car be an Argyll and you are ready to go 


£495. 
£675. 
£825. 


Alexandria, Scotland, 


Street, W. 


d," 
‘it anywhere at any time—it gives a day after day service 
od sta minimum cost for upkeep and running. 
not 
the 

ARGYLL 1914 MODELS, 
b 15/30 h.p. Torpedo Car - on 
| 25/50 h.p. Torpedo Car see ose 
: 25/50 h.p. Limousine or Landaulette 
's These cars are fully equipped, including: One Man Hood, Screen, 
. 3 Lamps, Horn, Tool Outfit, Detachable Wheels, Spare Wheel, 
; 6 Tyres, Number Plate, Petrol Gauge, &e. 
4 May we personally demonstrate 
3 the Argyll superiorities to you? 

Head Offic 

ARGYLLS Ltd. and Waban, 
’ 
LONDON SHOWROOMS: 6 Great Marlboro’ 
] 






F 29. 











And at Glasgow, Edinboro’, Dundee, Cardiff, Newcastle, Leeds, 
Hull, Liverpool, Manchester, Leicester, &c. 


@ 












































Registered No. 154011 
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CONSTABLE'S New Books 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE | 
OVERSEAS By A. WYATT TILBY 


Large Crown 8vo. Each volume sold separately. 
Volume Vi. completing the Series now ready. 


SOUTH AFRICA aqase-1913) (7s. 6a. net) 


“* Readers who have followed Mr. Tilby thus far on his great enterprise have 
no doubt perceived that we have in him a young historian of an old and 
excellent school. His story has an ample movement: it does not concern 
itself with meticulous points proper to the antiquarian ; but deals with great 
events and wide realms of time and space. He has the faculty for what might 
be called historical architecture . .. he has told no less a story than that of 
the colonising and governing activities of the English-speaking race outside 
the United Kingdom, . . . In such a task—a vast and oririnal enterprise—the 
explorer who started without adequate plan would have hopelessly lost himself 
and his readers, and what we admire chiefly in this work is the masculine and 
vigorous manner in which it is plotted out—the strength and sufficiency of the 
ribs and bony framework of the book, which gives symmetry and shapeliness 
to the whole.”’"—The Morning Post. 

Other Volumes in this Series: 
THE AMERICAN COLONIES, 1583-1763 
INDIA, 1€00-1828 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 1763-1867 
BRITAIN IN THE TROPICS, 1527-1910 
AUSTRALASIA, 1688-1911 


- Personality fills every line that Mr. 


G. S. STREE 


puts upon paper.”—The Daily Telegraph. 

aa He achieves, even in his most light-hearted mood, that precious, 
elusive, indefinable quality that is called distinction.”—The Times. 
ON MONEY: AND OTHER ESSAYS (ic. 6a. net) 


“ Mr. Street can always be enjoyed.”—The New Witness. 


MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO (Iilus., 21s. net) 
PERCY F, MARTIN, F.R.G.S. 


FROM THE CRUSADES TO THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION (lllus., 10s. 6d. net) WINIFRED STEPHENS 
THE HOUSE OF CEGIL (lilus., 10s. 6d. net) G. R. DENNIS 


ELIZABETH & MARY STUART (Illus., 10s. 6a. net) 
FRANK A. MUMBY 


LOUIS BERTRAND 





(4s. 6d. net) 
(4s. 6d. net) 
(6s. net) 
(6s. net) 
(6s. net) 











SAINT AUCUSTIN (7s. 6d. net) 


EARLY MEMORIES (12s. 6d. net) 
Senator HENRY CABOT LODGE 








THE WORKS OF 


MAARTEN MAARTENS 


the Novels of this well-known writer, 
3s. 6d. per volume, 
SIX VOLUMES NOW READY. 
THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINCH AN OLD MAID’S LOVE 
HER MEMORY COD’sS FOOL 
MY LADY NOBODY THE GREATER CLORY 
Other Volumes to follow. 


~ Just published. A new book by the Author of 
“THE CORNER OF HARLEY STREET,” 
entitled (4s, 6d. net) 


VAGABONDS IN PERIGORD 


A book by the Author of “ The Corner of Harley Street"’ could not be any- 
thing but delightful, and in ‘‘ Vagabonds in Périgord” there is the same 
genial philosophy and the same power of keen and humorous observation that 
delighted the readers of that book, The vagabonds are charming people, and 
the reader will follow their adventures and experiences with interest and 
entertainment from beginning to end. The style and binding of the book are 
uniform with “ The Corner of Harley Street.’’ 


FICTION . 
Readers will be pleased to hear of the reissue of J. Cy 
SNAITH’S well-known book,which has been out of print for about 


three years. 


BROKE ©“F COVENDEN 


“Mr, Snaith has invention, energy and ideas of his own. .. « Mr. Snaith has 
given us a delightful heroine, a wholly original hero, and a great deal of euter- 
tainment, for which we offer him our hearty thanks.’’—The Spectator, 

“We have to welcome in ‘Broke of Covenden’ the freshest and most 
original picce of comedy—still in the Meredithian sense—that we have met 
since his master’s pen has rested,” —The Saturday Review. 


Uniform reissue of 





—_ — 


**Sweetly pretty—there is really no other word for it.’’—The Times, 


OLD VALENTINES (2/6 net) By MUNSON HAVENS 


“*A charming love idyl, fresh and sweet as a bouquet of wild flowers, , 


_ —The Scots uate 
GRANNIE FOR GRANTED 
(5s.) 2nd Impression. MRS. GEORGE WEMYSS 
GILLESPIE (6s.) 4th Impression. J. MACDOUGALL HAY 
ISLE OF LIFE (és) STEPHEN WHITMAN 
THE MAKING OF AN ENGLISHMAN 
(6s.) 3rd Impression. W. L. GEORGE 
JUDGMENT OF THE SWORD 
(6s.) 2nd Impression. MAUD DIVER 


CUDDY YARBOROUGH’S DAUGHTER 


(6:.) UNA L. SILBERRAD 




















LONDON 
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JUST PUBLISHED. MEDIUM &vo, 348 pp., 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN 
IN EUROPE. TO MUSIC LOVERS, 


Being the Munro Lectures, 1913, 
by 
JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., 
Murchiston Professor of Geology and Mineralogy THE NEW AND REVISED EDITION or 
in the University of Edinburgh. 
With Twenty-one Full-page Plates, Nine Text Dlustrations, and 


eoivauRoH: oLiver & sop Tweeasate court. |GROVE’S DICTIONARY Of 


LONDON: GURNEY & JACKSON, 33 Paternoster Row. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 5 Vols., half-morocco, is now obtainable 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE by payment for a limited pericd of 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. FIFTEENPENCE 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), WEE KLY 


President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To e the and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
pa teed ry wv amend = p-— — by me = the 

adop no niversa tary Training for Home Defence. vi 

" osnec > 

Seen GP euaenapeee. Write for Prospectus ( P Dept.). 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
& «. %| 

Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 O| Members ... ... 


Hon. Vice-Presidents .., TS élaaateee with Literature a8 M A C M I L L A N & C O °9 LTD,, 


Members ... .. ~~ - oo and Journal ... § 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- St. Martin's St., London, W.C 
, ’ oe 


rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 











Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


A arsancagganes THE UNION BANK OF 
DINNEFORD’S ee AUSTRALIA, LimiTep. 


For Heartburn and Headache, 
: : Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, 
For Gout ard Indigestion, Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000, 


MAGN ES 1A. Safest and most Effective Aperient Taid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve 
for Regular Use. Fund, £1,930,000. ‘Together...... ..£3,930,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £4,000,000 








Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,930,000 
SCHWEITZER’S MEDOC., HEAD OFFICE: 11, CORNHILM, London, B.C. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, _ Per Dozen. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 


* Bots. }-Bots. roughout the Australian States, and Dominiona 
CO COAT IN A | © rece nouveaux, on excetieut Qoeegnret oo Acoust Stems 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality » TCRS 


of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESarealso made 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


wine usually sold at much higher 
OLDEST and STILL prices, DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods a 
terms which nay be ascertained on application, 


The “IDEAL cocoa.” | Si. ESatsnan | SEA AND SUN TOURS 


bottle. On comparison it will be 
All Grocers and Stores, HOME, INDIA, found very superior to wine TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
and COLONIES, usually cold at higher prices, AND CANARY ISLANDS BY 
The appreciation this wine mects PACIFIC LINE Fortnightly Transatlantis 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 ; Mail er 
ing number of customers it pro- ORONSA (Tw. Sc.), 8,050 tons, April 30. 


SCHWEITZER’S cures us in London and the Handbook on Application. 


Provinces gives us additional con- R.M.S.P. Co., 18 Moorgate Street,E.c. and 
32 Cockspur Street, S.W., London. 


fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. P.S.N. C., 31-33 James Street, Liverpool 
2 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage “ 
iS DELIGHTFUL Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, The SPECTATOR.” 

Trial Orders of 1 Loren Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, d Sub 

and : . Single Copies obtainable from, an 
OTH a. whe know these wines tell ye Goss * no scriptions received by Tue OLp CoRNER 

E et sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, , = , 

DIGESTS R FOOD. Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 and 2% 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A.; 


at COLONIES. ne JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, Tue InrernaTionaL News — 
or 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, ~ - b agg Street, poe 7 
8.2 ESSRS RENTANO, Cor 
THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.As 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS - — and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Garden "EXECUTORS and others having LIBRARIES | D.C.; Tue Susscription News Compan, 
Row, Southwark, London, 8.E.) contaius hair- a gp ecb vod of | BOCES = meee 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
lous paper, over which she pen slips with perfect glad to have the offer of pall ey ag Building, Chicago, U.S.A. z Gatienants 
freedom. Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled | Standard Books, Literary and Historical Docu- Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tus 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 
SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL, 


Highways and Byways in Shake- 


speare’s Country. by w. u. HUTTON. 
With Illustrations by EDMUND H. NEW. Extra Crown 8vo. 
fg. net. Highways and Byways Series. [Immediately. 


The Life of Rt. Hon. John Edward 


Ellis, M.P. ny arrHur TILNEY BASSETT. 
With a Preface by VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M., and Portraits. 


gvo. 7s. 6d. net. : ; t 
qus DatLy Te.ecraru.—“ A work that is at once interesting and con- 


. . interesting for the glimpses it affords of political life from 1885 to 


pi, and convincing as the presentation of a man of sterling character.” 


————"|GRCHAEOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Eastern Libyans. An Essay. 
By ORIC BATES, B.A., F.R.G.S., Late of the Nubian 
Archaeological Survey. With numerous Illustrations and 


Maps. 4to. 2s. net. 


Tar Day News —* This very learned and authoritative essay on the 
Hamite pulation of that part of North Africa which lies, broadly speaking, 
nis and the valley of the Nile, will be found fascinating by all 
ethnologists and archaeologists. .. . Mr. Bates’s essay is a treasury of imterest- 
ing facts.” 
Roman Ideas of Deity in the Last 
Century before the Christian 


Era. Lectures Delivered in Oxford for the Common 

University Fund. By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., 

Hon. LL.D., Author of “Roman Festivals of the Re- 

public,” &c. 8vo. 5s. net. (Immediately. 
DR. WESTERMARCK’S NEW WORK. 


Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco. 
By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D., LL.D., Martin 
White Professor of Sociology in the University of London, 
Author of “The History of Human Marriage,” &c. 8vo. 
12s, net. 


Tar Tiues.-—“ Dr. Westermarck’s book will add much to his reputation for 
patience and industry and for careful and impartial study.” 


THIRD EDITION OF PART IV, 


The Golden Bough. A Study in Magic 
and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 

Part IV.—Adonis, Attis, Osiris. Studies in the 
History of Oriental Religion. 2 Vols. ‘Third Edition. 


20s. net. 
Vol. XII.—Final Volume. General Index to the whole 
___ Work, _ [ Shortly. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


The Foundations of Character: 
Being a Study of the Tendencies of the 
Emotions and Sentiments. By ALEXANDER 
F, SHAND, M.A. 8vo. 12s. net. 

*,* The volume is divided into three Parts or “ Books.” The 
first deals with “The Conception of Character”; the second with 
“The Tendencies of the Primary Emotions”; and the third with 
“The System of Desire.” 





r POETRY. 
rom Far Lands. Poems of North and 
South. By “GERVAIS GAGE” (Prof. J. LAURENCE 
RENTOUL). Crown 8vo. 5s. [ Tuesday. 

Mr. Rentoul's volume is prefaced by quotations from letters which the late 
Professor Dowden wrote to him. In these excerpts we read: ‘ Your poems are 
admirably strong, and very much alive , . . vitality and vigour . .. vigour of 
magination embodying itself in vigour of versification ... full fraught with 


Passion.” 


: FICTION. 
NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF “FATHER RALPH.” 


Waiting. By GERALD O'DONOVAN. 6s. 
. “s The scene of the story is an Irish agricultural district. It 
et i ages with the vexed problem of mixed marriages, 
» 48 was the case in “Father Ralph,” the Irish priesthood i 
devn with no hesitating hand. : ; 
AT ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 
heory of Interest. py crarence 

G. HOAG, A.M. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Progressivism — and After. 3, 
WILLIAM FE. WALLING, Author of “Socialism as it 


18" &e. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
_ MATHEMATICS. 
Mathematical Papers for Admis- 
Sion into the Royal Military 
Academy and the Royal Mili- 
oary College for the Years 
905-1913. ~ raitea by R. M. MILNE, MA. 





STANLEY PAUL’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS. 
NAPOLEON 
IN EXILE: ELBA 


From the Entry of the Allies into Paris on the 31st March, 
1814, to the Return of Napoleon from Elba and his 
Landing at Golfe Jouan on the ist March, 1815. 


By NORWOOD YOUNG. 
With a Chapter on the Iconography by A. M. BROADLEY, 
Large Demy 8vo, with 51 Illustrations. 21s, net. 


Dany Exrress.—“ An intensely interesting volume.” 
OvrTLooK.—" The best and fullest account yet written.” 


A HISTORY OF | 
PENAL METHODS 


Criminals, Witches, Lunatics. 

By GEORGE IVES, M.A. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Tue Times says: “. . . deserves to be widely read, for Mr. Ives has thought 
and felt deeply, and has expressed himself clearly and even brilliantly. It is 
pay the only book yet produced by a modern penal reformer which 
deserves to rank as a standard, and the more it provokes criticism and sets other 
brains thinking the better will the cause of penal reform be served.”’ 

REFORMATION, By CHRISTOPHER HARE. Demy 

8vo. 7 Photogravure Plates. 123. 6d. net. 

Tur Srecrator says: “Mr. Hare has procured a great deal of valuable 
material, which is practically unknown to the average English reader, and tells 
many stories of strong human interest. ... Weare glad to make acquaintance 
with such striking personalities.” 


REMARKABLE WOMEN OF FRANCE, 
1431 to 1749. By Lt.-Col. ANDREW C. P. HAGGARD, 
D.8.0. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 16s. net. 

Tue Gone says: “Colonel Haggard with great skill traces through all the 

feminine influences which always counted for so much, and his book is a real 

revelation of the inner mysteries of the French Court. As a gallery of 
historical portraits it is almost unsurpassed.” 


NEW 6s, NOVELS—Now Ready. 
3rp EDITION. 


We ete ae 


Author of “ The Strolling Saint.” 


Patt Mat Gazetre says: ‘ One of Mr. Sabatini’s best stories ... excellent 
throughout; one of the best blends of love, loyalty and intrigue that have been 
written for a long time.”’ 

Eastern Mornixe News.—“ A veritable masterpiece. . . a book of thrilling 
adventure, of glorious romance written with a dash that carries the reader off 
his fect.” 

Onserver.— A masterly romance.” 

Sunpay Times.—** Graphically told.” 


47rn EDITION, 


JILL—ALL-ALONE 


By “RITA,” Author of “ A Grey Life.” 
Tur Booxman.—*‘ Rita’ is a past-mistress in all the arts of story-telling.” 


T.P.’s WreEex_y.—“ *‘ Rita’ is known all over the world as a delightful story- 


teller.” ; 
Patt Maus Gazerre.—"It is seldom that we get a book so Gomme din the 


rural atmosphere, so full of woodland music. The wholestory is skilfully told,”” 


THE CRIMSON MASCOT (2nd Ed.) CHARLES E. PEARCE 
BARBED WIRE (4th Ed.) E. EVERETT-GREEN 
MARCELLE THE LOVABLE AUGUSTE MAQUET 
THE TWIN-SOUL OF OTAKE SAN 
BARONESS @’ANETHAN 
CUPID’S CATERERS (Author of “ The Amazing Mutes”) 
WARD MUIR 


FRIVOLE By KATE HORN, 


*.* 4th Large Edition at Press. 

Eveninc News.—" Kate Horn’s novels carry one along with invigorating 
swiftness. ‘ Frivole’ is a particularly engaging novel, a book that has given 
me real amusement and enjoyment.” 

Morwixne Post.—" Told in Miss Horn’s usual brisk and engaging manner, 
and may be unhesitatingly recommended as an excellent afternoon's enter- 


tainment.”’ 
Dunper ADVERTISER.—". . . undoubtedly one of the best novels Miss Horn 


has yet written . .. astory to be read and enjoyed, 


THE HIDDEN MASK | 


By C. GUISE MITFORD, 
First Review. The Suxpay Times says: 

“There is no writer of sensational fiction now alive who can 
compete, for opulence and audacity of invention, with Mr. C. Guise 
Mitford, and in ‘The Hidden Mask’ he has surpassed his own record— 
already a formidable one—in that direction, The story swings from one 
amazing event to another with bewildering rapidity, and hardly for a moment 
falls to the commonplace.” 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
SOCIAL REFORM : 


AS RELATED TO REALITIES AND 
DELUSIONS. 
By W. H. MALLOCK, 


Author of “A Critical Examination of Socialism,” &c, 
6s. net. 





“In this volume Mr. W. H. Mallock presents an examination 
of the increase and distribution of wealth from 1801 to 1910, and 
in doing so is enabled to make use of official information regard- 
ing the earlier part of his period that has not only hitherto been 
overlooked, but was believed to have been destroyed... it is a 
close and careful analysis of an intricate and many-sided 
problem.”—Daily Telegraph. 


MOTHER MABEL DICBY 


1835-1911. Superior General of the Society of the 

Sacred Heart. By ANNE POLLEN. With a 

Preface by Cardinal BOURNE. Illustrations. 

12s. net. 

Catruouic Times.—‘Tho story of her life makes fascinating 
reading . . . told with sweetness, dignity, and warmth.” 


LIFE AND HUMAN NATURE 


By Sir BAMPFYLDE FULLER, K.C.S.1., C.LE. 
An attempt to construct a natural history—or 
science—of human nature by tracing behaviour 
of mind or body to impulses which actuate all 
living creatures, and may be regarded as Life’s 
manifestations of itself, gs. net, 


SOCIAL WORK IN LONDON 


HELEN BOSANQUET, LL.D. 


oo B 
A History of the Charity Organisation Society. 


M. VALERIUS MARTIALIS 


SELECTIONS FROM THE EPIGRAMS. 
Translated or Imitated in English Verse by 
W. J. COURTHOPE, C.B., formerly Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. 3s. 6d. net, 


REVIEW. 


Liorps anp INSURANCE, 
Maveuan, 

InpDIAN CURRENCY AND 
F, C. Harrison. 





APRIL. THE 


QUARTERLY 


Britisu Forex Poricy 
Last CENTURY. 

Groxce Sanp, Henry James. 

Tue Carnot Famity, James Car- 


IN THE CurHBERT 


Finance, 


LILL. 
Mutton anpd VAvGHAN, 
Imocen GuINeY. 

Tue Puitosorpny or Evcken: 
I—By Bernarp BosanqQuet. 
II—By W. R. Boyce Ginson, 

Tue Letrers or Tuomas Gray. 

Tue PrResipent OF MAaGpALEN. 

Tue EnGuisw in Inetanp, Rosert 

Dun opr. 


LovissE 





ArrcrarTt 1s War. 
SYKEs. 

Tur New Greece. R. M. Burrows. 

Tae Devastation oF Maceponta, 
H. M. Wauuis, 

Tue Future or Raopesta., 

I—For Tue CHarter, 

II—AGainst THE CHARTER, 

Tue Poutticat Sitvation, 


Coronet F. N, 
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FOR 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


BINDING 


By post, ls. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








H. GREVEL & 60.’S PUBLICATIONg 


Manual of Egyptian Archzology 
and Cuide to the Study of Antiquities in Egynt. 
For the use of Students and Travellers. By §j 
MASPERO, D.C.L., Oxon., Member of the Institute G. 
France, Professor at the Collége de France, Director-q, rf 
of the Service of Antiquities in Egypt. Translated 
Enlarged by Aanes 8S. Jouns. Sixth English Edition Wi 
342 Illustrations. Cloth, price 6s. net. - "a 
“Asa guide for the study of Egyptian antiquities, i 
henive and ape tee J can bg a be Enagined. Sete t MOTE Compr 
“ This sixth edition of a well-knqwn classic has been exce 
and brought up to date.”’—Spectator. ie eucelientiy translated 
“It is, first, a book to read and be taught and delighted by, 


- . ‘ - an 
to find it has reached a sixth edition.’’—Saturday Review. we are slad 





me ti. 
The Influence of Pater and Matthew Arnold in the 
Prose-Writings of Oscar Wilde. 
By ERNST BENDZ. 8vo, paper cover, price 3s. not, 


Chemistry in Daily Life. 
Popular Lectures by Dr. LASSAR-COHN, Professor jn the 
University of Konigsberg, Author of “Introduction to 
Modern Chemistry,” &c. Translated by M. M. PATTISON 
MUIR, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cam. 
bridge. With 24 Woodcuts in the Text. Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Augmented. Cloth, price 6s. 

“That it is appreciated is shown by the fact that it has been translateg inte 

thirteen languages. We are not surprised at this, since it presents ina clea 
intelligible way the chemistry of familiar every-day objects and occurrences 
In Mr. Muir’s words, ‘the author shows that chemical phenomena aye intri. 
cately bound up with our daily lives, and that whether we are conscious of it 
or not, we are constantly carrying on chemical operations.’ That, of course, 
is truc, and those who care to know what these phenomena and operations 
amount to in clear terms of chemical science will read the lectures with 
pleasure and profit.”—Lancet. 


Italian Bronze Statuettes of the Renaissance. 
By WILHELM VON BODE, Director-General of the Royal 
Museums, Berlin, Assisted by MURRAY MARKS, 3 Volk 
Folio. Containing 366 magnificent Plates. Edition limited 
to 150 Copies. Price £26 15s. net. 

“This magnificent work is now complete. Among all the many books with 
which Dr. Bode has enriched our art libraries, this, next to the great 
‘Rembrandt,’ is probably the most important; that is to say, it makes the 
most positive additions to knowledge, and exhibits in the fullest detail the 
results of modern methods as applied to the study of art. Work of this kind 
is only possible to-day, when the public and private collections of Europe and 
America have been arranged, classified, and, above all, yyy He has 
first-hand knowledge of every single object figured in this book, and has 
applied to their study those penetrating qualities of oe which 
have placed him easily first among living authorities upon Italian and Dutch 
art. His admirable method is shown not only by the arguments in the tert, 
but by the arrangements of the illustrations, which really illustrate.” 

—Times Literary Supplement, 

** No praise is too high for such a publication as this, It is a superb example 
of its kind.’’—Athenzum, 

“It has been in progress many years, and many, many years must pas 
before it is ever superseded, as there is no denying its care, inclusiveness, and 
authority.”"—Vall Mall Gazette. : 

«“ The author can rightly claim that, save for a few essays from his own yea, 
the critical study of Italian bronzes has been all but entirely neglected. What 
he does not claim, although every one who works through these volumes will 
at once allow that he might do so, is that the foundations of the study hare 
now at last been firmly and broadly laid.’’— Burlington Magazine. 

The Publishers have already been compelled to raise the price of this authorile 
tive work by the greatest living expert, Owing to the small number printed, 6 
further increase in price must soon follow. 


ee 








33 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


HOUSE 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END 


Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL,) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 3691. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 


OOKS.—Walpole’s Letters, large paper copy on hand 
made paper, 16 vols., £7 10s.; Yeats, Collected Works, 8 vols., £3 3a.; 
Rackham’s Book of Porcelain, 63s. 6d,; Story of the Nations, a set, 65 vols. 
£6 6s. ; Birds of Yorkshire, 2 vols, 25s. ; Joly’s Legend in Japanese Art, ees 
Morrison, Painters of Japan, 2 vols, £5 5s. for £2 10s. ; Lear's Letters and _ 
Letters, 2 vols, 6s. 6d. cach; Lear’s Nonsense and More Nonsense, 58. 6 i 
Lankester, Extinct Animals, 4s.; Wilson's Tales of the Borders, 3 vols., ~~ 
Alpine Journal, vols. 1 to léand Index, 17 vols., calf gilt, £20. Send - 
Catalogue. Ihave always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want a boo os 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am also the largest Buyer > 
Provinces.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 5t., Birmingham 
\ APOLEON.—WANTED: Books, Views, Portraits, Var 
catures, Memoirs, &c., relating to Napoleon and French Revolution, ly 
Thiers, Rovigo,Gourgaud, Montholon, Weber, Bourrienne, Ireland, a 
Fouché, Campan, Junot, O’ Meara, Syntax, D’Abrantes, Las Cases, &e. - “ 
and Naval Costumes, Views, &c.—HECTOR’'S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. — 


The “SPECTATOR.” 
Terms of Subscription. 


PaYaBLe IN ADVANCE, - , 

Yearly, fate. Quarter}. 

Including postage to any part of the United : 

Kingdom g£l 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &C, .........:cccseceeeeesee 
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’s Li 
Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 
—. Composition of the Iliad: an Essay 
The Commerical Law in its Structure. By 

CUSTIN SMYTH, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

«This book has a substantial value in being the application of 
Maye to the Iliad upon new ee and that — is the 

et ally understands and appreciates Homer.” 
mind of on ee —The Times. 


ee 
7 federation of Europe. A Study 
The. Con suropean Alliance, 1813-1823, as an 
Experiment in the International Organiza- 
tion of Peace. By W. A. PHILLIPS, M.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Cu py Acres and their Historical 
Ce ance. By the late FREDERIC SEEBOHM, Hon. 
LL.D. (Edin.). 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“ We cannot be too grateful to Mr. Hugh Seebohm for having 
‘ven us these essays of his father’s. Though described as un- 
finished, they are by far the most important contribution yet 
made to that detailed study of the history of our land measures.” 
—The Times. 
’s Country; being Literary and 
Pemistorical Studies of the Country of Penn, 
Milton, Gray, Burke, and the Disraelis. by 
E.8. ROSCOE. With Illustrations anda Map. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Pageant of the Birth, Life, and Death 
of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
K.G., 1889-1439. Edited by VISCOUNT DILLON, M.A., 
FSA. and W. H. ST. JOHN HOPE, Litt.D:, D.C.L. Photo- 
engraved from the original Manuscript in the British Museum 
by EMERY WALKER, F.S.A. 4to. 21s. net. 

Prospectus, with specimen pages, sent on application. 





Flowering Plants of the Riviera. A 
Descriptive Account of 1,800 of the more 
interesting species. By H. STUART THOMPSON. 
2% Coloured Plates and 16 Photographs. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Riddle of Mars: the Planet. bBy ©. E. 
HOUSDEN, Member British Astronomical Association. With 
5 Plates (3 coloured). 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


aS tae 


English Church Life from the Restora- 
on to the Tractarian Movement. Con- 
sidered in some of its neglected or forgotten 
features. By J. WICKHAM LEGG, Doctor of Laws 
(Honoris Causa), Oxford. S8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Vices in Virtues and other Vagaries. 
By the Author of “The Life of a Prig,” &c. Second 
Impression. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

CONTENTS :—The Vices of Gardening—The Vice of Loving 
vithout Liking—The Ungentlemanliness of Ladies—The Joys 
@ Indigestion—Ill-health as a Profession, &c. 

“An exceptionally clever and entertaining little book.” 

—Academy. 








“Incisive and apt.”—Athenwum. 
_ “There is little in it that was not worth saying, and everything 
i said lightly and with wit.”-—Evening Standard. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Edited by HAROLD COX, 





APRIL, 1914, Price 6s. 
THE ISSUE OF KIKUYU. By 4} MAGIC OR RELIGION? By Dr. 
TheVery Rev. the Dean of Durham, R. R. Marett. 
BRITISH AGRICULTURE. CURRENT LITERATURE, By 
THE OXFORD DICTIONARY. Walter de Ia Mare. 
By Prof. Dr. J. Hoops. THE CROWN COLONIES 4xD 
ROTECTORATES. i 
4 FRENCH SATIRIST IN ENG- Charles Bruce, G.C.M.G. d ‘ 


LAND, By E ae 
By Edmund Gosse, C.B. THE NAVY AND THE FUTURE. 


— VICEROYS BEFORE THE | THE SIGNIFICANCE OF KING. 
ION. By Henry C. Shelley. SHIP. 


GI0SUE CARDUCCI, By Orlo | THE STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM. 
_Williams, : By the Editor. | a 
THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Kdited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D. Litt,D 





brticles. APRIL, 1914, Price 5s. 
"= PARLIAMENT OF THE ACHAEAN LEAGUE. By M. O. B. 
SPIRI. 


THE STRENGTH OF ENGLISH ARMIES IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. By Sir J. H, Ramsay, Bt., LL.D. 
THE EARLY LIFE OF JOHN DE ERE, THIRTEENTH EARL 
OF OXFORD. By Miss Cora L. Scorrenp. 
A PROJECT FOR THE ACQUISITION OF RUSSIA BY JAMES I. 
By Madame LusimEnxKO. 
DERICK THE GREAT AND ENGLAND, 1756-1763, Part II, By 
J. HoLtany Rose, Litt.D. 
THE PANIC OF 1789 IN LOWER DAUPHINE AND IN PROVENCE. 
x ly Miss M. A. Picxrorp, 
lotes and Documents.—The Origin of the Fitzmaurices. By Gopparp H, 
7 BN, The Taxes upon Movables of the Reign of Edward II. By Prof. 
ames F. Wittarp. The Development of the Cabinet, 1688-1760, By 
} Right Hon, Sir Wituiam R. Anson, D.C.L., M.P. England and 
olland at the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. By Prof. P. J. 
Box, And Others, 


Reviews of Books. Short Notices. 


a i 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, B.C. 








“NEW PUBLICATIONS. _ 
NEW (THIRD) EDITION. 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND, with Plates and Character- 
istic Fossils, preceded by a description of the Geological Structure of 
Great Britain and Ireland and their Counties ; and the features observable 
along the principal lines of Railway. By HORACE B. WOODWARD, 
F.R.S., F.G.8. 37 coloured maps and 16 double-paze plates of fossils, 
with text, 226 pages, containing 20 sections, Crown 8vo, cloth, Price 
12s. 6d. net. 
* This invaluable atlas.’’—Nature, March 12th, 1914, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLEMENT 


TO STANFORD'S GEOLOGICAL ATLAS. Giving 
108 selected views of typical geological formations, &c. Each view bas 
a short descriptive letterpress facing it by HORACE B. WOODWARD, 
F.R.S., and HILDA D, SHARPE, 117 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 


4s. net, 
FOURTH EDITION. 


UPPINGHAM SCHOOL ROLL. xew 


edition (Fourth issue), 1824-1913, with lists of Trustees, Headmasters, 
Ushers, Assistant Masters, Old Boys, Entrance Scholars, Captains of 
School, Leaving Exhibitioners, Cricket Elevens, Football Fifteens, &c., 
and map; 498 pages, cloth, 8s. 6d, net, 


NEW MAP. 


A 
, 
WORLD-—-MERCATOR. Stanford’s 
New Library Chart of the Worid on Mer- 
cator’s projection, drawn to an equatorial scale of 
350 nautical miles to an inch. 
Four sheets. Size complete, 78 by 54in. Prices: coloured sheets, l4s.; 
mounted to fold in leather case, 25s.; mounted on rollers and varuished, 
25s.; mounted on spring roller, £5. 


A NEW ENGRAVED PLATE. 


5 

LONDON : STANFORD’S NEW 
TWO-INCH MAP OF LONDON AND ITS 
ENVIRONS. Showing the railways and stations, roads, 
streets, and squares, &c., in London and the Suburbs. The area embraced 
includes Highgate on the north, Penge on the south, Twickenham on the 
west, and Ilford on the east. One sheet: 45 by 30 inches; two inches to 
amile (1: 31,680). Prices: Plain sheet, 4s.; coloured, 5s.6d; mounted 
to fold in case, 88; mounted on rollers and varnished, l4s, 


FOR THE COMING ELECTIONS. 


LONDON: PARLIAMENTARY 
BOROUGHS. Stanford’s New Map of London 
and its Environs. Showing by colour the areas of the 
Parliamentary Boroughs and divisions within the County of London, and 
also the areas of the polling districts into which the boroughs or divisions 
are divided, Adjoining boroughs are also coloured, and the Parlia- 
mentary divisions of surrounding counties are named. The groundwork 
of this map is entirely new engraved plate. One sheet: 45 by 30 inches; 
two inches toa mile (1 : 31,680), Prices: Coloured sheet, 6s. ; mounted to 
fold in case, 128.; mounted on rollers and varnished, 12s, 


NEW EDITION. 


BRITISH ISLES—PARLIA- 
MENTARY. Stanford’s Large Parliamentary 
Map of the British Isles. Showing the counties, the 
divisions of counties, and the boroughs, according to the “ Redistribution 
of Seats Act, 1885,"" New edition, 1913. 

In this map the names of counties, towns, and villages are all inserted 
in thin letters and lines, subordinated to the new electoral conditions for 
which it was prepared. The Parliamentary counties are named in red 
and bounded by a red line. Each Parliamentary county is separately 
tinted, The boroughs are shown in blue within a thin red boundary, and 
the number of representatives is given in figures, Four sheets; 50 by 58 
inches ; 11} miles to an inch (1: 728,640), Prices: coloured sheets, 18s. ; 
mounted to fold in case, 25s. ; mounted on rollers and varnished, 25s, 


NEW EDITION. 


SOUTH AMERICA. Stanford’s 


Library Map of South America. New and Revised 
Edition 1914, showing the most recent political boundaries of the various 
states, and the general geography of the continent, with ‘the greatest 
accuracy and detail. Four sheets: 58 by 65 inches; 83} miles to an inch 
(1: 5,274,720). Prices: coloured sheets, 35s.; mounted on rollers and 
varnished, 45s. ; mounted to fold in case, 60s. ; mounted on spring rollers, 
£5. Case copies are mounted for convenience in four sections, 


NEW EDITION. 


AFRICA. Stanford’s Library Map 


of Africa, New and Revised Edition, 1914, 
embodying the results of the most recent explorations and presenting on 
a large scale an accumulation of the whole of the facts known with regard 
to this great continent. Four sheets: 65 by 58 inches ; 94} miles to an 
inch (1: 5,977,382). Prices: coloured sheets, 35s. ; mounted on rollers and 
varnished, 45s.; mounted to fold in case, 60s,; mounted on spring 
roller, £5. 


UNITED STATES — RAILWAYS. 
Stanford’s Railway Map of the United States 
and part of Canada. Showing by colours the princi- 


pal railways quoted in the Stock Exchange daily official list. One sheet ; 
45 by 32 inches; 83} miles to an ineh (1:5,274,720). Prices: coloured 
sheet, 8s. 6d,; mounted to fold in case, 12s, 6d.; mounted on rollers aud 


varnished, 15s, 
NEW EDITION. 


BALKAN PENINSULA. Stanford’s 
London Atlas Map of the States and Pro- 
vinces of the Balkan Peninsula, including 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro, Albania, Greece, Croatia 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Crete, The railways are shown, One sheet: 
22 by 30 inches; 50} miles to an inch (1; 3,220,177), Prices: coloured, 
sheet, 3s. ; mounted to fold in case, 5a, anew ; oe 

LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, LTD., 
12, 13, and 14 Long Acre, W.C., 
Cartographers to His Majesty the King. 
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From SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 








Pot-Pourri Mixed by Two. 
By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, Author of “ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey 
Garden,” &c., and Miss ETHEL CASE, With Illustrations. 
Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Dairy TeLecraru.—“ The fancy fares on from subject to subject, thoroughly 
entertained and unobtrusively instructed, in an atmosphere of the best and 
most cultured conversation between two sympathetic and intellectual 
intimates.” 

Osserver.—‘‘The book shows you not only a new garden in the making, 
but helps to take you very pleasantly into the friendship of two delightful 
women,” 





Where No Fear Was. 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of “From a College 
Window,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Mancuester Covrrer.—“ To the timid and the fearful the book will be like 
some helpful hand. Here is generous sympathy given in full measure and 
administered by a master hand.” 

Tur Recorp.—‘‘ Scholarly, cultivated, suggestive. 
from cover to cover with unflagging interest.”’ 


We have read the book 





Shakespeare Personally. 
By the late PROFESSOR MASSON. Edited and Arranged 
by ROSALINE MASSON. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


Oxrorp Curonicie.—“ A living picture of the man Shakspere. There is a 

rtain freshness, a delightful dash of humour, much insight, and a deal of the 
human note in this book.” 

Be.trast NortHErN Wuic.—“ Reveal the dramas and their creator in a new 
light. His treatment is that of a scholar anxious to discover the truth rather 
than to establish a theory.” 


Hunting and Hunted in the 
Belgian Congo. 


By R. DAVEY COOPER. Edited by R. KEITH JOHNSTON. 
With 26 Illustrations and a Sketch Map. Small royal 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Malcolm MacColl. 


Memoirs and Correspondence, 
Edited by the Right Hon. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL, Author 
of “Collections and Recollections,” &c. Small demy S8vo, 
10s, 6d. net. [May 7 











Memories of John Westlake. 


Contributed by some of the many Friends of tho dis- 


tinguished International Lawyer. With Portraits. Large 
medium 8vo, 6s. net. 
Canadian Nights. [May 7 


By the Right Hon. The EARL OF DUNRAVEN, K.P., 
C.M.G., Under-Secretary for the Colonies, 1885-1887, Author 
of “The Great Divide,” &c. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





My First Years as a 
Frenchwoman. 
By MARY KING WADDINGTON, Author of “ Letters of a 
Diplomat’s Wife,” “Chateau and Country Life in France,” 
&c. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [April 30 





Lombard Towns of Italy. 
By EGERTON R. WILLIAMS, Author of “ Hill Towns of 
Italy,” &c. With numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


Friends Round the Wrekin. 
By LADY CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, Author of 
“Spring in a Shropshire Abbey,” &c. With Illustrations. 
Small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 








Poverty and Waste. 
By HARTLEY WITHERS, Author of “The Meaning of 
Money,” “Stocks and Shares,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 








Our National System of Finance. 
By E. HILTON YOUNG. Large post 8vo, 6s. net, 





Travel and Politics in Armenia 
By NOEL BUXTON, M.P,, Author of “Europe and the 
Turks,” “With the Bulgarian Staff,’ &c., and the Rey 
HAROLD BUXTON. With Chapters on Armenian History 
and Culture by Aram Rarri, and an Introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. Lorp Brycz. With a Map and 16 pages of Illustra. 
tions. Large post 8vo, 5s. net. 





TWO VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


Poems and Legends. 
By CHARLES STRATFORD CATTY. Crown 8vo, 5s. nek 








Will o’ the Wisp and the 
Wandering Voice. 
By THOMAS BOUCH. Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. net, 





CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Dawn in Darkest Africa. 
By the Rev. JOHN H. HARRIS. With an Introduction by 
the Rt. Hon. The EARL OF CROMER, O.M., P.C, G.CR 
With 40 pages of Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 6s. net, 


Dairy CHronicie.— Mr. Harris shares with Mr. Morel the honourable dis. 
tinction of having roused the conscience of Europe to the enormities practised 
in the Congo Free State.” 


Along the Road. 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of “From a College 
Window,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 








The Greek Philosophers. 
By A. W. BENN. New Edition. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 








NEW VOLUMES OF 
Smith, Elder & Co.’s Is. Net Series. 
The Red Hand of Ulster, 
By George A. Birmingham 
The Honourable Molly. By Katharine Tynan 
A Life’s Morning. By George Gissing 
Court Royal. By 8S. Baring-Gould 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
Matthew Hargraves, By 8S. G. Tallentyre 


Trmes.—“ There are innumerable touches of real mastery. The book iss 
careful and polished piece of work, true to period. It is, in fine, 4 k of 
which the author may well be proud and the reader pleased.” , 

OvTLoox.—*‘ Quite beautiful. Patty, unworldly and wistful, is like a Little 
wild flower. She made the world she lived in very fragrant.” 


Chignett Street, By B. Paul Neuman 


The Lost Tribes. By George A. Birmingham 
LAP 


Johnnie Maddison. By John Haslette 
Tents of a Night. By Mary W. Findlater 


Author of ‘ The Rose of Joy,” “A Blind Bird’s Nest,” & 
From an Islington Window : 


Pages of Reminiscent Romance, 
By M. Betham-Edwards 
Author of “ A Suffolk Courtship,” ‘‘ Home Life in France,” ke, 


They Who Question. (Anonymous) 
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